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THIS WEEK 


ishop Mason’s article on “The 
Pek in the Post-War World 
concludes the series on The Recon- 
version of the Church. We rear- 
ranged the series to end with this 
article because it seems to us to 
sum up the main point of all the 
articles — a point, incidentally, 
which we did not particularly have 
in mind in planning the serles. 
Briefly, the authors all seem to as- 
sert that from the National Council 
on down to the parish unit, there is 
a great unwillingness to make the 
effort to unify objectives and co- 
ordinate strategy. The Council still 
tries to be a missionary society 
with a few frills instead of Church 
headquarters. The parish still tries 
to follow an individual course 
in religious education, missionary 
policy, the Church year, and even 
worship. Church parties pursue 
their separate, and even divisive, 
ways. Social action seeks to make 
use of God and His Church for the 
objectives of social groups, instead 
of turning society to God. 


Accordingly, an effective reconver- 
sion of the Church appears to re- 
quire most of all the realization of 
each Church unit that it is a part 
of a whole and cannot do its best 
work until its objectives and poli- 
cies are coordinated with those of 
the whole Church for the service of 
God and His Kingdom. 


“When I make a mistake,” said Fi- 

' orello La Guardia once, “it’s a 
beaut.” The National Council and 
The Living Church share responsi- 
bility for the erroneous statement 
that no previous Archbishop of 
Canterbury has attended General 
Convention, but many members of 
the L.C. Family have been quick to 
amend the record. Miss Alice 
Maehl, our news -editor, describes 
the visit of Archbishop Davidson to 
the General Convention of 1904 in 
her article on page 13. 


The Rey. C. Leslie Glenn, now re- 
turned to civilian life as rector of 
St. John’s (the church of the presi- 
dents), Washington, reports an in- 
terview with the great Japanese 
Christian, Kagawa, in his article on 


page 7. 


For future issues we have some 
superb material in store for our 

_ readers. Bishop Binsted of the 
| Philippines, just returned from the 
_ Orient, will report on plans for re- 


emphasis on advance—in the Phil- 
ippines. Bishop Littell will provide 
a thrilling survey of the opportun- 
ities facing world Anglicanism. 


laymen could be mentioned, 
ring every phase of the 
’s life. In fact, we have so 
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Conducted by CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e Why is the five-cornered star used as 
the Star of Bethlehem instead of the six- 
cornered Star of David? Is it proper to 
use the Star of David on Epiphany? 


It is an old convention of Christian art 
to use the six-pointed star to represent 
ordinary, natural stars, but the Star of 
Bethlehem is always represented by the 
five-pointed mullet, called the Pentalpha 
because it can be made by combining five 
capital alphas (A’s). The number five is 
especially associated with our Lord as the 
Atoning Victim; and the Alpha with the 
Divine Word as the origin of all things. 
Naturally the Pentalpha is associated with 
the new or universal dispensation: The 
six-pointed Star of David is associated 
with the Jewish or old dispensation. Its 
use would therefore be quite inappropriate 
on Epiphany, aside from the fact that the 
Star of the Magi is the Star of Bethlehem, 
not a different astronomical body. 


e Would you please tell me where one 
might find propers for a Mass for birth- 
days? Or, if not, could you suggest a 
collect, epistle, and gospel for such a 
Mass? I am anxious to have one Mass a 
week for those whose birthdays occur 
during that week. 


Because we have a daily Mass, I per- 
sonally follow the practice of the late 
Bishop Stewart of Chicago and remember 
the birthday on its actual date, by using 
the birthday prayer on page 573 of the 
Prayer Book, inserted at the offertory in 
the Mass of the day occurring. 

A fixed day in the week for such com- 
-memoration might result in better attend- 
ance. There would be many days on which 
you would have to follow the above prac- 
tice, because the importance of the day 
would exclude a votive Mass. On days 
when it was permissible you might use 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost, or of the 
Holy Family, or of the Guardian Angels, 
where authorized. . 


© Could you please tell me how much 
inter-communion actually exists between 
the Anglican Church and the Orthodox 
and Old Catholic Churches? 


| Intercommunion has been restored with 
- those Old Catholic Churches which are in 

communion with the See of Utrecht, ex- 
cept the Polish cca Catholic Church _ 


soe USA.  o- % / . 
| _ There is as yet no official intercommun- 
ion between us and any of the Orthodox | 
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Eastern Churches. There is much visiting 


Orthodox seminary in the United States 
their candidates for the priesthood have 
been trained at our seminaries. Most na- 
tional Orthodox Churches officially accora 
to Anglican Orders the same validity a 
they accord to Roman Orders. 


© Could I have your critical epinon of 
the book The Oxford Movement from 
1833 to 1933, by Shane Leslie, a Roman 
Catholic Jesuit? 


I have never seen the book, so cannot” 
give a good opinion. In general I should 
not give much regard to a book on Anglo- 
Catholicism by an Irish Jesuit. If he could 
discuss this matter impartially and objec- 
tively he would not be likely to be a good 
Irishman or a good Jesuit. : 


e What in your opinion is the signifi- 
cance of “brought” in the question ad- 
dressed to the godparents: “Wilt thou 
take heed that this child, so soon as suffi- 
ciently instructed, be brought to the bishop 
to be confirmed by him?” 


I believe it means what it says: when 
the child has reached a certain degree of 
maturity and Christian knowledge, it is the 
duty of everyone concerned to have him 
confirmed, just as they see to it that he 
goes to school, learns acceptable man- 
ners, eats wholesome food. No responsible 
teacher ever asked you if you did not think 
it was a good idea that the world might 
possibly be round, or if you would no 
like to graduate this year because “all your 
friends were in the class.” 3 


e I have been taught that there were 
British bishops at the Council of Arles in 
314 AD., and that Christianity did not die 
out of the island of Britain after that time. 
In a booklet called The Feast of Lights I 
find the words “.>~ St. Augustine, who 
carried the light of Christ to England.” 
Do we mean to have people think that 
there were no Christians in England be- 
fore Augustine came? er 


The Feast of Lights is not an offi 
publication of the Church, and cannot 
an index to what “we” want people 
believe. There have been Christians 
Britain since the time of Nero, but the 
British Church shut itself up in Wales 
Cornwall and did nothing to convert 
heathen Angles and Saxons. The I: 
mission at Iona worked almost en 
among ee a till after the | 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


GENERAL 


IPISCOPATE 


shops Davis and Moulton 


render Their Resignations 


FBishop Davis of Western New York 
s announced his resignation effective in 
yptember. He has done this in conformity 
th the General Church canon which re- 
ires that bishops who reach the age of 
must tender their resignations. 
[Presiding Bishop Tucker has received 
> resignation of Bishop Moulton of 
cah. Bishop Moulton’s retirement, he 
ted, is because of the constitutional pro- 
iion that bishops shall resign their juris- 
ttion upon attainment of the age of 72. 
b> became 72 last May. 
FBoth resignations require action by the 
ouse of Bishops at its meeting next Sep- 
ber. 


-HE MINISTRY 


ommission Considers Canons 


md Syllabus for Ordination 


'The Standing Joint Commission on 
meological Education has made public 
be minutes of its meeting, which was held 
the College of Preachers, Washington, 
=cember 27th to 29th. Of the 26 mem- 
rrs, only 11 were able to attend, as the 
hers were prevented by illness or diffi- 
Ities of Christmas travel. 


‘The executive committee, which has met 


rice during the triennium, presented a 
bport of a special committee on the re- 
sion of the “Syllabus of Theological Ed- 
i; oe and the canons on which the 
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syllabus is based. Consideration of the re- 
port was divided into two committees of 
the meeting, which reported to the 
mission later. 

The committee considering revision of 
the canons presented a report which was 
adopted by unanimous vote of those pres- 
ent for presentation to the General Con- 
vention. Practical results of the proposed 
revisions are to group the sections of the 
canons pertaining to candidates together, 
and to facilitate the granting of a dispensa- 
tion from Greek. 


com- 


SYLLABUS DEPENDENT ON REVISED 
CANONS 


The committee considering proposals for 
revision of the syllabus reported that such 
a revision, unlike the more definite pro- 
posals for revision of the canons (which 
require adoption, in any event, before a 
new syllabus can be published), is not in 
a state complete enough for a detailed 
report. Several members of the commission 
were appointed to work toward comple- 
tion of this revision, its editing, and its 
distribution to all members of the com- 
mission. 

Other matters discussed informally at 
the meeting and on which no action was 
taken were: the statistical reports now 
being rendered by the seminaries; the re- 
port by Bishop Dandridge of the present 
suspended status ‘of DuBose School and 
the problem faced by the trustees as to 
the school’s future; the notable progress of 
_the Bishop Payne Divinity School and its 
still pressing needs, particularly for build- 


ings; the scarcity of properly trained teach- 


ers for the seminaries and a consideration 
of the number and diversity of the 
seminaries. 
__~-The commission expressed-its thanks for 
a number of communications received since 
its last meeting, particularly that from the 
Presiding Bishop’s Commission on the In- 
-tellectual Life of the Clergy. The commis- 
sion was unable to formulate definite re- 
plies to all of these communications or to 
register action. eet < 


ANGLICAN so CIETY 


Reports Increase i in eer, 


s Manager | 


secretary, the Rev. Canon Charles E. Hill; 
and treasurer, Richard A. Zeraga. The 
report of the Rev. Allen W. Brown, chair- 
man of the extension committee, showed 
a fine gain in membership brought about 
in part by the enlarged quarterly news- 
letters, the Anglican. 

After the meeting the group proceeded 
to the King’s Crown Hotel for the annual 
dinner. Prominent among those present 
was the Rey. Canon Louis B. Daniels, 
who came from his home in Oberlin, Ohio, 
to attend the meeting. Canon Daniels has 
never missed the annual meeting, regard- 
less of weather or travel difficulties. The 
speakers were the Very Rey. H. S. Ken- 
nedy, dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Albany; and Dean Welles. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Sisters of Nativity Leave Oneida 


On January 30th, after 51 years of 
service, the Sisters of the Holy Nativity 
will withdraw from the Oneida, Wis., field. 
Sent by Dr. Grafton, the founder of the 
order and second Bishop of Fond du Lac 
to take over the Oneida Hospital, the 


Sisters have done a splendid work for the — 


glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
‘The first instance of an American Sister- 


hood in the Church to send members to — 
the American Indian, they have wielded 


a great influence. « 


SISTERS OF St. ANNE TO ASSUME WorRK 


On January 3lst, three Sisters of St | 


Anne from Boston; Mass., will arrive t 
take over the work of the Sisters of 
Holy Nativity. Eventually, the Sisters 
have complete charge. In the fall one 
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the Sisters will assist with the secular 
teaching; one will be a registered nurse, 
to take care for the health of the school 
children and serve as public health nurse. 


RELIEF 


Problem of Aid to Germany 


Remains Unsettled in Washington 


By Larston D. FARRAR 


The two Church leaders who visited the 
White House to urge the President to 
make it possible for Americans to send 
private relief packages to Germany came 
away with a feeling of futility. 

The leaders were Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

After the conference, they made no 
statement to reporters, but told friends that 
they were amazed at the mis-information 
that had been given to the President by 
advisers on actual conditions in conquered 
Europe. Both Churchmen recently re- 
turned from a tour of that country. 

They said that the President told them 
virtually what he told the four senators 
who called on him for the same purpose 
recently—that everything is being done 
that can be done for the Germans under 
existing circumstances. Further, they dis- 
closed, the President seems to put more 
confidence in army advices than in civilian 
reports. 

Both men found Washington officialdom 
generally rather confused about the relief 
problem and no one in authority willing 
to promise anything. [RNs] 


Material Aid Program Progresses 


The Material Aid Program being pro- 
moted by the country’s Churches moved 
forward rapidly in the week of January 
6th to 12th, which exceeded any previous 
week since last October, when the united 
Church service centers were opened in 
New Windsor, Maryland, and Modesto, 
Calif. At New Windsor, 62,000 lbs. of 
clothing were received from Church 


bodies, and the Episcopal Church topped 
a with contributions totaling 10,- 
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Leadership Urged 
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GENERAL 


the message declared. “Either we find a 
way of destroying the antagonisms of race 
and the lust for power, or we shall be 
destroyed by them.” 

The message was sent to the 140,000 
local churches adhering to the 25 national 
communions in the Federal Council. 

To point the way toward a true inter- 
racial community, churches were specifi- 
cally urged to open membership and fel- 
lowship with no barriers on account of 
race or national origin, to oppose racia 
discrimination in employment, education, 
housing, recreation, etc., and to support 
independence or self-government of colo- 
nial peoples within a fixed term wherever 
practicable. 


Observance Day Set for February 
The Division of Christian Social Rela- 


tions of the National Council is urging 
Churchwide observance of Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, February 10th. “Whatever 
we do that day,” said a statement just 
released, “will not be enough to represent 
our total responsibility, but some obsery- 
ance of the day in more universal fashion 
will help to consecrate and dramatize our 
constant responsibility.” 

The observance may take numerous 
forms. Some churches have special pray- 
ers, some have interchange of pulpits or a 
special sermon, and some few others or- 
ganize afternoon or evening conferences or 
participate in an interchurch or community 
conference. 

The observance is of interest to the 
Department of Christian Education in a 
diocese, the diocesan Woman's Auxiliary, 
and it is a scheduled feature of the pro- 
gram of the National Youth Commission. 


EG. ANT Y. 


oan Schineller Fills Vacancy 


Edward J. Schineller has been elected 
as a director of Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Philipp A. Fey. Mr. Schineller has been 
in the religious publishing trade since 1901, 
when he was employed by Edwin S. Gor- 
ham. Since the combination of the Gorham 
-and Morehouse book interests in 1938, he 
has been in charge of trade and special 
orders for Morehouse-Gorham Co. Har- 
old C. Barlow, treasurer, was elected 
secretary-treasurer_of the corporation, of 
which Mr. Fey was also secretary. 
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Christian Fiction Contest 


The launching of a new Christian fic- 
tion contest was recently announced by the 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A prize of $5,000 
will be awarded for the novel most suc- 
cessfully depicting Christian faith .and 
Christian living. 

Only unpublished work will be con- 
sidered, and the prize will be awarded to 
the author of the entry considered best by 
the committee of judges. After the first 
edition the author will receive royalties at 
the usual rates. However, any manuscripts 
of merit not receiving the award will be 
considered for publication at regular 
royalty rates. 

The purpose of this contest is to en- 
courage writers to raise the art of the 
Christian novel to a new and acceptable 
level. In harmony with this program it is 
desirable that in the submitted manu- 
scripts, the presentation of Christianity 
will be achieved through skilful portrayal 
of the characters as they move naturally 
through the narrative, and not through 
direct teaching or moralizing. 

All residents of the United States and 
Canada are eligible to become contestants. 
The manuscripts of about 100,000 words 
should be evangelical in doctrine and spirit, 
oe should -be submitted by March 1, 


SOCIAL ACTION 
Bishop Dun Heads Welfare Survey 


Bishop Dun of Washington has been 
named chairman of a citywide survey of 
family and child welfare investigating the 
need for private assistance for families 
and children. : 

_ The survey directed by professionals 
is being made by volunteer workers. 
Virtually every home in the District of 
Columbia will be visited in coming weeks 
to learn the needs of residents for welfare 
service. shia [RNs] 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Jr. Fisher Urges UNO Relief 


An immediate task of the United Na- 
ions must be the relief of starving popu- 
ations in war-affected countries, Dr. 
seoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
vanterbury, declared at a mass meeting 
n Albert Hall in London to welcome 
lelegates to the United Nations General 
\ssembly. 

“There is one task,” Dr. Fisher said, 
‘ready to the hands of the United Nations 
n which all can unite, and which divides 
1one—the task of the common humanity 
vhich makes the world one. That is to 
‘elieve as fast as possible the famine and 
starvation that is bringing many millions 
n many nations to misery and death.” 

Speaking on behalf of the British 
churches, Dr. Fisher urged the United 
Nations delegates “to relate their words 
-o the realities of human hopes and fears,” 
especially in view of the danger that the 
vorld may lose touch with actuality and 
ye threatened with confusion instead of 
larmony. [RNS ] 


GERMANY 
Displaced Persons Help Selves 


By Pau B. ANDERSON 


] The following report is written by our 
associate editor, who has just returned 
from a tour of duty in France and Ger- 
many as a member of the UNRRA organ- 
‘zation. 


When I first entered the camps for 
Displaced Persons in Germany, the thing 
that impressed me most was the self-help 
and community activity carried on by the 
DPs themselves. In a camp of 2,000 per- 
sons, housed in wooden barracks set in 
the middle of a dreary waste, there was a 
kindergarten equipped with the most en- 
trancing sort of little chairs, tables, cots, 
and toys—all made by the men and women 
of the camp out of scrap material. In 


another camp there was a full school sys- 


rem at work, from primary through high 
school grades, for the Lithuanian children, 
and I discovered that there was a Lith- 
wanian educational committee which had 
prepared and printed a syllabus of courses 
to provide uniformity to all the Lithuanian 
schools in DP camps in Germany. There 
are nearly 500 Polish school teachers 
engaged in giving instruction to children in 
the Polish camps. 

Among the displaced persons in one of 
the principal Jewish camps, I met the 
man who had been in charge of vocational 
training for a large Jewish international 
organization’s operations in Lithuania. 
Even before the agency representatives ap- 
peared in Germany, this man, now himself 
1 displaced person, had started a program 
for training tailors, dressmakers, and 
various kinds of mechanical trades in this 
| * a large assembly center for displaced 
ersons I attended a Latvian evening, with 


vocal and instrumental 
recitation (in English), and folk 
dancing in costume that revealed the will 
of the people to maintain their cultural 
life in spite of the downward drag of 
refugee conditions. 

UNRRA welfare officers and the repre- 
sentatives of private voluntary agencies, 
such as the Organization for Rehabilita- 
tion Through Training (Jewish), the War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the YMCA, 
generally find talent, organizing skill, and 
eagerness to join in welfare projects in all 
the DP camps. My own experience during 
nearly five months in Germany is that the 
displaced persons, the voluntary agency 
representatives, the UNRRA welfare of- 
ficers, and, in particular, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Frederick Morgan, UNRRA chief of 
Operations in Germany, are to be con- 
gratulated on turning a catastrophic situa- 
tion into a positive welfare program. 


a program of 
music, 


ENGLAND 


Honor Dead at Westminster Abbey 


The first lists of civilian war dead have 
been placed in Westminster Abbey in a 
memorial shrine designed by Sir Charles 
Peers, surveyor to the abbey. The lists 
record particulars of nearly 60,000 civil- 
ians killed by enemy action in the United 
Kingdom. 

Names typewritten in four volumes will 
be inscribed on printed or engrossed lists 
when the records are completed. One vol- 
ume, over which a light is kept burning, 
lies open in the shrine, and a page is turned 
over each day. [RNS | 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Fr. Palmer Conducts Mission 
By Haro.tp A. BALL 


What every Anglican should be is both 
a Low Church Catholic and a High 
Church Protestant, the Rev. Roland F. 


-Palmer, superior of the Canadian Con- 


gregation of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, of Bracebridge, Ontario, told 
members of the Anglican Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in a meet- 
ing held on January 13th. Fr. Palmer’s 
address to the laymen came near the close 
of a mission which he conducted at the 
Cathedral of All Saints in Halifax Jan- 
uary 6th to 13th. 

Large congregations attended the 
preaching services, held on the two Sun- 
days at 8:30 p.m. and on weekdays at 8 
p.M. The mission services also included 
Holy Communion daily at 7:30 A™M., 
Matins at 8 o'clock, a School of Prayer at 
10:30 and a Children’s Mission at 5:30 
P.M. ° - 
Members of the cathedral congregation 
and many visitors listened intently to Fr. 
Palmer’s quiet but compelling narrative- 
expositions of the gospels, given largely in 
the extemporaneous style for which the 
Cowley Fathers are famed. All services 


“ 


were marked by extreme simplicity and the 
evening preaching services were especially 
notable for the air of informality. 

Present for many of the services were 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
and Mrs. H. E. Kendall, both active 
Churchpeople, and the Lord Bishop of 
Nova Scotia and Mrs. Kingston. The lat- 
ter were hosts to Fr. Palmer at Bishop’s 
Lodge during his stay in Halifax. 

For his talk to the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion meeting, Fr. Palmer dwelt on Christ’s 
conversion of Zaccheus, declaring that if 
one wished to impart righteousness to 
someone else, he must first impute right- 
eousness to that person as Christ did to 
Zaccheus. 

He urged his hearers to see good in each 
class of thought in the Church, that each 
show appreciation and affection for each 
other, not merely tolerance, which was not 
nearly good enough. 

“In the Church of England there is 
much treasure,” said he. “Some of us 
treasure this and some treasure that, for- 
getting the other treasures. That is wrong. 
Let us try to see the whole thing. What 
everyone of us should try to be is a Low 
Church Catholic and a High Church Prot- 


estant if we want to get anywhere.” 


TRATES 


Unitas Formed By Vatican 
To Promote “United Front’’ 


Uniting Christians of all Churches 
throughout the world with Roman Catho- 
lics in promoting international goodwill 
and combatting anti-Christian influences is 
the goal of Unitas, Vatican-sponsored 
interfaith organization founded in Rome 
last June. The association is the first of its 
kind to be endorsed by Pope Pius Xil. 

Embracing 800 members, of whom 15% 
are non-Romanists, Unitas is controlled by 
a central international committee of 1f 
members, all of whom are Roman Catho- 
lesen 

It has been urged, however, that when 
national committees are established in 
various countries, membership should be 
on the basis of two-third Romanists and 
one-third non-Romanists. These commit- 
tees will not be limited to Church-afhliated 
Christians, but will be open also to in- 
dividuals who, while not professing Chris- 
tianity, consider the spread and practice of 
Christian teaching necessary for the main- 
tenance of world peace and security. — 

One of the organization’s immediate 
hopes is to see the movement inaugurated 
in the Balkan countries, especially in Yu- 
goslavia. Its leaders also intend to estab- 
lish contacts as soon as possible with Prot- 
estant Churches in northern Europe. 

President and founder of Unitas—the 
name is Latin for Unity—is the Rev. 
Charles Boyer, S.J., dean of theology at 
the Gregorian Pontifical College in Rome, 
whose efforts were approved by the Pope 
in a letter sent by Msgr. Giovanni B. 
Montini, of the Papal Secretariat of State. 


Fr. Boyer reports that the movement _ 


has achieved greater success than was ex- 
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pected, but stresses that a policy of cau- 
tious advance is called for at this time. 
“We do not intend,’ he said, “to en- 
gage in widespread publicity, because out 
[ literally anyone who 
believes that the truth of Christ rise above 
nationality, social conditions, and above 
all, above official creeds, are of an ex 
tremely delicate nature, and ought not to 
be disturbed by ill-placed curiosity.” 
The first public gathering sponsored by 
Unitas was held at Rome last October 
14th to commemorate the centenary of 


L 
attempts to reach 


‘the conversion of Cardinal Newman to 


Roman Catholicism. A tightly-packed audi- 
ence, representing all ages and walks of 
life, applauded a plea by Fr. Boyer for 
greater fraternization among Christians 
everywhere in the world. 

Last December, members of Unitas met 
to discuss organization plans. Among those 
who attended were clergymen of the Ro- 
man Catholic, Waldensian, and Serbian 
Orthodox Churches. The meeting was also 
attended by a number of American Prot- 
estant leaders, including the Rev. Claude 
Nelson, of the international committee of 


the YMCA. [RNS] 


Editor’s Comment: 


We are tempted to amusement at 
the Roman Catholic idea of a “united 
front” by means of an organization in 
which Roman Catholics demand such an 
outrageous majority. It seems to suggest 
not so much Machiavellian scheming as 
a lack of the sense of the ridiculous. 
However, it represents a significant de- 
parture from the previous Roman atti- 
tude of absolute refusal to codperate 


with other Christians in religious mat- 
ters, and as such should be declined with 
warmly sincere thanks, and with a re- 
minder that the World Council of 
Churches stands ready to admit Roman 
Catholics on the same terms as every- 
body else. 


REGIE 
Czechoslovakia Needs Church Aid 
Only the Church and other private 
agencies can help Czechoslovakia, one of 
the neediest countries in all of Europe, 
reported Elsie Thomas Cutler, editorial 
secretary of the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, who 
has just returned from a four months’ 
investigation of Europe’s relief needs. 
“Czechoslovakia and Holland were the 
two hungriest places I saw,” Mrs. Culver 
said. “Yet UNRRA has no direct program 
of help in Czechoslovakia. This country 
wrote a contract with UNRRA in a mo- 
ment of optimistic enthusiasm over libera- 
tion, which provides for a supply of goods 
for commercial use only, for stores or the 
re-starting of factories. As a result, the 
people, who now have a diet of bread, 
potatoes, and dumplings, and whose babies 
receive one-sixth of a liter of milk a day, 
and are wrapped only in whatever news- 
papers are available, whose children at six 
have never seen an orange, can expect no 
oficial aid. The Church must see that 
these people receive aid, food, and cloth- 
ing in particular, for the people need what 
money cannot buy in Europe.” 


The Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 


Relief is able to make sure that gifts to 
these needy places will be expended in the 
most useful way. 


CHINA 
Fr. Throop Returns to Shanghai 


The Rev. Montgomery H. Throop will 
sail for Shanghai on the S.S. Tillie Lykes 
on January 28th. Fr. Throop has spent 
more than 35 years in Shanghai, where he 
was professor of English literature and 
Old Testament history and dean of the 
theological school at St. John’s University. 

In 1941, at the outbreak of the war, Fr. 
Throop was cut off from all communica- 
tion with the Church in America. But not 
until February, 1943, was he interned in a 
concentration camp. By the end of the year 
he had returned to the United States, a 
repatriate on the Gripsholm, December 2, 
1943. 

Since then he has been the associate at 
Grace Church in New Orleans, La. He is 
now returning to St. John’s University to 
resume his duties there, as well as continue 
as a correspondent for THE Livinc 
CuHuRCH, which he has served for over 
25 years. 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Checks should be made payable to Tue Livinc 
Cuurcu Rerier Funp and sent to the office of 
publication, 744 North Feurth St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., with notation as to the purpose for which 
they are intended. They are kept separate from 
the funds of the publishers and the accounts are 
audited annually by a Certified Public Accountant. 
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A Conversation with Kagawa 
By the Rev. Charles Leslie Glenn 


Rector of St. John’s Church, Washington; formerly Commander, Chaplains’ Corps, USNK 


periences in war-torn Tokyo was 
the visit which I made to Kagawa 
September 14, 1945. In his own life he 
strates the promise to men of good will. 
seing one of the first chaplains to land 
Japan, I was anxious to meet him, or 
Christian minister, and assure him of 
fellowship of the Christian Church. 
t it was not until my last day ashore, 
h only three hours left in Tokyo, that 
inexpectedly found myself, with three 
er naval officers and two Japanese 
des, in Kagawa’s presence. The surpris- 
place was the official residence of the 
me Minister of Japan, corresponding 
10 Downing Street in London. Prince 
gashi-Kuni did not live there, since he 
1 member of the royal family and has a 
ace within the imperial grounds, but the 
siness of the Prime Minister is done in 
s residence. Kagawa is a special assist- 
‘to the Prime Minister, a member of a 
t of sub-cabinet. 
[ had expected to see him in the midst 
his church or settlement work in the 
wded slums, and looked for a venerable 
ire, half blind from trachoma received 
m a beggar he had once taken into his 
me. But I received another surprise 
en he turned out to be an incisive, smil- 
, vigorous man with the jet black hair 
it makes it hard to guess the age of a 
panese. There was nothing of the Ori- 
‘al mystic who lectures in a turban in 
rel ballrooms. He looked and acted like 
YMCA secretary at a freshman recep- 
n. I took to him at once because I used 
be in that business, myself. 
He shepherded us all down heavily car- 
‘ed passageways, giving directions to 
retaries he met on the way, and finally 
reached a beautifully furnished confer- 
-e room, with French windows opening 
a garden. 
‘I would like to ask you if you have any 
ssage for your fellow Christians in 
nerica,” I began. 
“You ask me some specific questions, 
d I will answer.” 
But before I could collect my wits, he 
ded, “The war is over,” and then with 
smile, “Now we shall renew our inti- 
tte relations which have been interrupted 
this tragedy. We must forgive each 
er. That is the heart of the teachings 
Jesus, forgiveness. You forgive our sins 
J we shall forgive your sins. We shall 
ent and you will repent.” 
‘How do the Japanese people feel 
wi”? 
“Well,” with a broader smile, “we are 
sr with our army and navy and we feel 
spy. We are like Sweden. We believe 
have started on an era of permanent 
ce.” 
‘How did the Christian Church fare in 
ay during these war years?” f 
‘T should say there has been a falling 
during the war. Yesterday I received 
j 


Di OF MY most memorable ex- 


a letter from a woman in the country who 
has been a Christian for 30 years. Now 
she is renouncing. There is much preju- 
dice. The country people associate Chris- 
tianity with America, and they will reject 
it to some extent. But the educated will 
distinguish between Christianity and the 
West and may even turn to Christianity.” 

I mentioned a lawyer I had met that 
morning who asked me to advise him 
about religious books. His interest in 
Christianity began as Japan started to lose 
the war. 

“Yes,” said Kagawa, “among the edu- 
cated, there will be inquiry about the 
moral and spiritual incentives of Amer- 
ica, but it will not be easy. We have lost 
500 church buildings by bombing—all that 
must be rebuilt.” 

Having seen mile after mile of devastat- 
ed area stretching from Yokosuka to To- 
kyo along the interurban electric railway, 
we had some idea of the physical damage 
to the churches: 

“Tokyo is a relatively big city in the 
Christian sense,” he went on. “Perhaps 
one of the largest in the Orient. There are 
65,000 Christians here with 350 churches, 
and you see the damage. All this must be 
rebuilt, the material loss is staggering.” 

I asked him about Bishop Matsui, the 
Episcopal Bishop of Tokyo, the site of 
whose home and cathedral church I had 
found the day before, completely flat, with 
even the debris removed. He said he did 
not know what had become of him; later 
he said he thought he had died, but not by 
bombing. This information was incorrect, 
but in the last dreadful months of war, it 
was easy to lose track of people. Then 
many Christian ministers had to go into 
hiding or were in prison. 


THE UNITED CHURCH 


“We formed a united Church in Japan, 
and half of the Episcopalians joined it and 
half did not.” 

“Does this united Church include other 
religions as well as Christianity?” I in- 
quired, remembering that I had heard that 
the Japanese government had insisted on a 
union of all faiths into a national religion. 

“No, no,” he replied indignantly, “this 
is a union of Christian sects. Our enemies 
have said that it has no theological con- 
viction, but that simply is not so. I belong 
to the united Church. It is a Christian 
Church. There is no hope for the world 
apart from the blood of Christ.” 

Kagawa’s intense conviction comes out 


when he says things like this. He has a 


way of throwing back his head and talking 
in a louder voice which may come from the 
habit of addressing throngs of people at 
evangelistic meetings, but his usual con- 
versation is unaffected and charming to 
an extraordinary degree. 

None of my companions spoke except at 
the very end of our interview, and I had 
the impression that he and I were talking 


alone. My fellow officers sat in a motion- 
less silence, which I also felt but had to 
interrupt as I scribbled his answers on 
some scraps of paper. It was not necessary 
to think up questions;' the conversation 
proceeded easily among many subjects that 
long-separated Christians would want to 
discuss. 

He mentioned General MacArthur, and 
said that he had treated the Japanese with 
great kindness in allowing certain indus- 
tries to start again, manufactures which 
would relieve the terrible shortage of 
consumer goods. He said that when the 
Japanese entered the room that the gen- 
eral had used in Manila they found two 
books, Leaves of Grass by Walt Whit- 
man. and Meditations of Epictetus. ““Vhis 
pleased us!” he said. “It was remembered. 
We think he is a spiritual man, and are 
glad he is appointed to govern us.” 

Here | might interrupt. to describe the 
impression this was making on one of my 
companions. As we walked down the hill 
away from the interview, he burst out; 
“T’m glad to be out of that. What a fake! 
All that Jap propaganda about Mac- 
Arthur and forgiveness! When I remem- 
ber what they did to my marines, I'l] never 
get over it. And all this time we might 
have been drinking at the Imperial Hotel.” 

These remarks surprised me more than 
they annoyed me, because this officer had 
listened as intently as any of us and seemed 
spellbound during the conversation. I re- 
cord his real thoughts, not to pillory a 
Philistine, but because it is possible to 
think as he did that a government official 
in a conquered country one week after 
surrender is putting on an act. Many no 
doubt will. I just happen to believe every 
word Kagawa said. Perhaps I would not 
have if he had not been one of my life- 
long heroes. 

I tried to think afterwards how he 
would have impressed me if I had never 
even heard his name, as my cynical friend 
had not. We were waiting in the large 
entrance hall of the impressive, heavily 
carpeted official residence, with secretaries 
and officials moving around, things slightly 
distrait as might be expected in a country 
just surrendered. An official told us in a 


genuinely sorry way that Kagawa had gone’ 


out. “It is difficult to keep track of people 
these days—his secretary will come in a 
few minutes.” We were about to satisfy 
our sightseeing curiosity and look in the 


Cabinet Room, when a small active figure 


appeared out of nowhere and shook hands 
with the guide on mv right (who couldn’t 
speak any English, but I couldn’t think 
how to get rid of him) and said, “My 
name is Kagawa.” Then he came to me in 


the circle. He has many gold teeth (as all 
Japanese do), horned rimmed glasses, but 


not thick lenses, and one of the most at- 


tractive smiles I have ever seen. He had: 
the infectious good humor which is dis-. 
tasteful when imitated by promoters and’ — 


uplifters, but is the genuine possession of 
the pure in héart. I think Kagawa would 
have convinced me, history unknown, in 
five minutes, and that my fellow officer 
was blind; but this difference of opinion 
must be part of the record. 


KaGawa’s PATRIOTISM 


I was embarrassed to ask the next ques- 
tion but I went ahead, “Mr. Kagawa, 
what about the reports that you had be- 
come a propaganda agent for the govern- 
ment?” 

“Intentionally I did it!” he 
quickly. “I am a patriot, so are you,” and 
he smiled and pointed to our uniforms. 
Then he went on, “The exact circum- 
stances were these: the Allies had broad- 
cast that a revolution might come in Japan, 
and I would be elected president. I went 
on the air intentionally to deny that. | am 
loyal to the Emperor and to the govern- 
ment of Japan. It was not right to let peo- 
ple think that I favored a_ revolution. 
Christians would be suspected, and the 
police would root out the Christian 
Church. Intentionally’—he used the word 
again—‘I broadcast my loyalty.” 

I said I blushed to make him say this. 
The reason is because I knew what his 
answer would be. Of course Kagawa is 
loyal to Japan, just as Martin Niemoeller 
is to Germany. The same people who are 
surprised to discover this, would be sur- 
prised to discover that the late Archbishop 
Temple was loyal to England or that Dr. 
Fosdick loves America. They imagine that 
Christians are “above” patriotism. Others, 
who expect American clergy to be loyal to 
the United States, expect Kagawa and 
Niemoeller also to prefer the United 
States, on the assumption that only the 
United States is Christian. And they be- 
lieve that true Christian ministers in for- 
eign countries ought to be a kind of fifth 
column for us! The absurdity of this is 
clear when it is written out, but I cannot 
help feeling it is believed unconsciously by 
some people. How can we explain those 
who are surprised that Kagawa is a loyal 
Japanese or that Niemoller is a loyal 
German? 

Kagawa went on, “I wanted to go on 
record in favor of the San Francisco Con- 
ference.” The connection of this with his 
patriotic broadcasts’ was obscure, but he 
evidently saw something here for he re- 
peated it twice more, “I endorse San 
Francisco and wanted to say so. Japan in 
time must be part of that agreement.” I 
took it to mean that he was glad that the 
San Francisco agreement was an associa- 
tion of nations for preserving peace, and 
not a superstate. Loyalty to the part is not 
lost in loyalty to the whole. We do not 
become better citizens of the world by lov- 
ing our own country less. “Intentionally I 
broadcast my patriotism. I wanted to en- 
dorse San Francisco.” 

I then asked him if he could come to 
America soon. I told him of the great 
affection and respect that Americans had 
for him (after returning to my ship, I 
discovered officers and men from all parts 
of the country who had heard Kagawa, 
or had heard about him). I told him he 
could help America on the road to repen- 
tance. He replied that it would be impos- 
sible to come for at least five years because 
of the devastation. “In Tokyo alone, there 


replied 


are 250,000 people living in dug-outs. We 
have nothing to eat. I myself am head of a 
society to popularize the eating of acorns.” 
He laughed, “I have lost one quarter of 
my weight on these acorns! Five hundred 
churches have been bombed, six of my 
social settlements burned down in Tokyo 
alone. I cannot leave here. I am in the 
government because of my _ sociological 
work. I am more familiar with the slums 
than anyone else in Japan. And more fa- 
miliar with the rural area fishermen.” 
Again that lovely smile, almost a boyish 
grin. Partly he may have meant it as an 
apology for boasting that he knew more 
about the slums—what minister would not 
wish he could make this boast! But I think 
the grin chiefly meant that the whole ex- 
perience of his life was now finding an 
opportunity of supreme usefulness in a 
reconstruction government. 

“Do you want missionaries back after 
the war?” 

“Yes, we want anybody who under- 
stands love and service. Some missionaries 
only preach.” And he smiled around on us 
all. One answer to the popular question, 
“What right have we to send missionaries 
to Japanese?” is, “The people want them,” 
just as Kagawa’s right to come to Amer- 
ica is that people in America want him 
very much to come. The missionary enter- 
prise in the future may mainly be the ex- 
change of strong Christians for mutual 
encouragement and fresh insights. Chris- 
tians in the victorious nations may learn a 
great deal from Christians in the defeated 
nations, and the other way round. 

“Are there any chaplains in the Japanese 
Army and Navy?” I asked. 

“No, and that is partly why the ethical 
standard of our troops is low. There are 
no religious influences, and this explains 
the degradation of moral standards among 
our men. One of the reasons for the failure 
of our arms is the degradation of moral 
standards. Lieutenant General Homma, 
the commander in the Philippines, said that 
the failure there came from the moral 
degradation of the soldiers. When the gen- 
eral said this, everyone in Japan began to 
talk. If Japan should conquer Asia or 
should conquer the world, it is too early 
with this morality. It is impossible to 
win.” 

He went on to say that Buddhism did 
not have much influence on the common 
people. “The soul of the Buddha is charity, 
and there are many good men, many holy 
men among the Buddhist priests, but 
ordinary Buddhism is overlaid with super- 
stition. The ricksha man cannot under- 
stand it and with him it is purely super- 
stition. It has no influence for good on the 
masses of Japan. Buddhism is too hard for 
the common people. It has no religious 
education. It is priests and ceremonials, 
and I have no use for that in Christianity 
either.” 

“Shintoism is simply patriotism, is it 
not?” I asked, but he said, “No. Patriot- 
ism is one thing, Shintoism is another. And 
Shintoism, with Buddhism, is too much 
concerned with the dead. Not respect for 
ancestors, that’s all right; but concern 
with burial ceremonies and what happens 
after you die. They have no message for 
the living. Christianity is the only message 
for the living in Japan today.” 

Several Japanese business men told me 


that the Christian Church was historically 


the origin of- the liberal movement in 
Japan, so I knew it was suspected by the 
military who took over after the Man- 
churia incident. I asked Kagawa, “Were 
you allowed to preach during the war?” 

“No, I was arrested twice and, when let 
out, ordered not to preach. Once because I 
wrote a poem to beg the pardon of the 
Chinese people for making war on them. 
This was published in Chungking, and I 
landed in jail. I was told to exile myself. 
In fact, I had exiled myself when the 
Prince Premier called me to his govern- 
ment.” 

“You mean you 
island ?” 

“No, I was hiding in the mountains. 
I came from hiding right to this.” Again 


were out on some 


that good smile, in which we all joined as — 


we considered the handsome conference 
room, opening out on a once lovely lawn 
and garden. Tea had been given to us, 
and by that I mean tea and nothing else, 
scalding hot and good. 

We would have felt bad if he had of- 
fered us anything to eat, even in the Prince 
Premier’s residence, not only because 
of the way he held out his belt when 
he talked about acorn bread, but because 
of the conversation with the guide walking 
up the hill. We had brought K rations with 
us on the all-day liberty because we were 
forbidden to eat in any restaurant, even 
if we could have found one. We gave the 
guide (a college graduate and Domei 
News Agency reporter), one of the tablets 
to taste as a curiosity, to teach him the 
hardships of war. He gulped it down avid- 
ly, so each of us gave him all his tablets, 


and then his crackers, and finally the pot-_ 
ted mystery in the tin. Our amusement 


changed to pity when he asked, “Are 
Americans allowed to. have this every 
day?” 


NEED oF Pity 


A digression on pity. Everyone feels it 
when he sees thin children, and displaced 
families with the remnants of household 
goods on their backs, crushed into the 
electric train moving from one suburb to 
another. Even unimaginative sailors who 
applaud the admiral for,saying he’d like 
to kick every one of the yellow ————’s 
in the teeth; even these men know that 
kind of talk is all right to keep up your 
fighting, but when they get on the beach 
they can’t bear to sell candy and soap they 
brought ashore, but give it away instead. 

And some of those who are made angry 
by reports of a soft peace and criticize 
General MacArthur’s magnanimity would 
shed tears openly on the streets of Tokyo. 


And then suffer a.change of heart that— 


would render them incapable of intelligent 
action. Like the English monk in Shaw’s 


St. Joan who was loudest in crying, “To — 
the stake,” but who was a broken man and 


never the same after he saw her burnt. 


“I didn’t know it would be that way,” was 
his heartbroken lament for the rest of his 


life. 


Every American ought to know it’s that | 


way for the Japanese: it’s starvation, and 
tuberculosis, and ignorance, and long hours 
of work, and sorrow and suffering, just as 
it has been for many Americans who 
fought against them. But sentiment and 
hate one way or the other must be kept 


a 


—e a 


er control. It is our cold duty to see 
Japan can never become an aggressor 
in, that her economy has a chance to 
v, that her peoplé have a chance to 
fe toward freedom, and that she can 
e day take her place in the society of 
ons. 
ut these things are accomplished by 
ns more than by feelings. Whether 
are yellow devils or pitifully misled 
sants is irrelevant. The proper mood 
‘n you see a blinded U. S. marine or a 
anese woman coughing blood into the 
‘er in Yokosuka is repentance for your 
1 sins and then for the sins of man- 
1. That, I venture to think, is what 
rawa meant by repeating all through 
talk that the nations must repent, 
ra new heart must be formed. It is not 
atter of emotion, but of Christian real- 
. We are not sorry; but sorry to God, 
ch gives a new direction to life, and 
‘ hope for the world. 


“REPENTANCE IS THE URANIUM” 


Vhen I asked Kagawa about the atomic 
ib, he pointed to his breast and said the 
rt-is the atomic bomb. “By repentance 
s capable of generating an explosive 
-e among men greater than that bomb. 
ventance is the uranium.” Out in the 
‘ard areas we have been so bewildered 
the flood of sentimental reasoning that 
bomb evoked at home, that I wanted 
see what a Japanese Christian would 
_and IJ pressed him on the subject. But 
was indifferent. “Was it terrible?” 
Yes, nothing left.” But the city all 
und us was in almost the same state, 
if a quarter million people are killed, 
re is small difference whether it is done 
i second in Hiroshima or in six months 
Tokyo. In fact the six months’ treat- 
it may be even worse, for it includes 
‘vation and pestilence. Bs 
\gain, having lived near men for a year 
) expected to have to die in the inva- 
1 of Japan, our only feeling when we 
the news was relief. Thank God, it 
, over. A half million American casual- 
and perhaps many more Japanese were 
red. I said this to Kagawa and he said, 
2s, it was best; it ended the war; 
ay lives were saved.” 
t has often been said that now we must 
elop the moral ‘power to match this 
adful weapon; “but it is one thing to 


ounce the need for character, it is an-~ 


er to know how it is developed. I shall 
ays — remember Kagawa’s _ incisive 
t to the means, the simple way in 
ch he placed his hand on his heart and 
“The human heart is the atomic 
. Repentance i is the uranium.” 
t this point, another of my companions 
the one who wished he was at the 
al Hotel) posed a question. “Don’t 
ak other things must come first, 
awa! as 


ede, ier toward cee K- 


worked for these things, which are what 
my naval officer meant by the other things 
that must come first, but Kagawa knows 
that these things must come after the 
spirit and must be sustained by the spirit. 
Men get tired. They don’t persist unless 
the good news of the Kingdom is put first 
and repeated continuously, “T was active 
in the Kingdom of God movement—there 
we developed plenty of spiritual power. 
That must come first. Without the power 
of God, there is no life for all the activi- 
ties that are necessary.” 

Power for other activities is an idea fam- 
iliar to naval officers. Earlier in the week, 
in an inspection of Japan’s largest naval 
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Peace by Psychiatry? 


Men, Minp, AND Power. By David Abra- 
hamsen, M.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 155. $2. 
With scant respect for economic, racial, 

political, sociological, and religious ten- 

sions as causes of war, Professor Abra- 
hamsen believes that the precipitating 
agent of both the first and the second 

World War is to be found in a warped 

personality structure afflicting the entire 

German nation. In untechnical language 

he analyzes in great detail the sick per- 

sonalities of Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, 

Himmler, Quisling, and Laval. A conclud- 

ing chapter argues with persuasive elo- 

quence for a lasting peace to be achieved 
by the psychiatric treatment of practically 
the whole German populace. 

Whether or not one concurs with his 
views, his book is thought provoking, inter- 
esting, and highly readable. 

Warren M. SMALTZ. 


Music in Worship 


Ix Every Corner SING. By Joseph W. 
Clokey. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co., 1945. Pp. 86. 50 cts. 


_A lucid orb pouring forth clear, pure 


“rays of light into the chaotic abysm of 


Church music appreciation is to be found in 
this treatise which the author calls “An 
Outline of Church Music for the Lay- 
man.” Couched in simple, direct language, 
the booklet encircles the main maxims for 
music in worship, and displays them as 
dynamic principles which bear directly on 
the spiritual quality of corporate worship. 

The subject matter is approached from 


‘the devotional angle rather than the — 
esthetic view. Too often our train of 


devotional thought is derailed by a too 


Pe ants to confuse 
its elusory, pe 
% hae 


VINNEDGE, 


base at Yokosuka, we had learned that all 
activity quit nearly six months ago, the day 
the power plants were knocked out. 

“Good-bye and God bless you,” Kagawa 
said to each one of us as we left him. 
“Let us have peace, and real Christianity.” 

I walked down the hill trying to recall 
my favorite of his verses. One stood out, 
although the ordinary black Japanese busi- 
ness suit that he wore seemed to have no 
connection with the shining stripes of the 
poem. Yet “radiant” is the word I would 
finally use for him. Maybe it is because 
he sat against the light on account of his 
eyes with his back to the window. I don’t 
think so. 


PH.D., EDITOR 


to the act of worship. Any other use of 
music in church that I can think of is an 
abuse.” 

The author treats musical criticism in a 
positive and succinct manner. “Many peo- 
ple think that criticism is synonymous with 
faultfinding. It isn’t. Criticism takes into 
account that which is good together with 
that which is bad and seeks to evaluate the 
whole. ... Do your critical thinking apart 
from the services. Worship while you are 
at church and make your critical appraisal 
afterward.” A number of questions are 
asked in judging worship-music, questions 
concerning both the objective and the sub- 
jective phases of criticism. 

Although it bears definitely the stamp of 


Episcopal background, any Churchman or — 


‘church musician will receive a great deal 


of value from this material. And though it 
is meant for the layman and the small 
church, its content is also a message to 


professional people in larger churches, for - 


it is here that professionalism often be- 
comes rampant in its struggle for suprem- 
acy over devotion. 


Dr.. Clokey, whom most people know 


through his compositions, is dean of the 
School of Fine Arts of Miami University 
(Ohio). His work on this very important 
subject will be greatly appreciated by all 
who are contending for a more prayerful — 
attitude in worship-music. The reviewer 
suggests that choirmasters everywhere | 
start this booklet on a Round Robin tour 
through their respective choir member- 
ships. 
Potanp H. Mivirr. 
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EDITORIAL 


Bishop Manning’s Anniversaries 


ISHOP Manning of New York has three notable an- 

niversaries this year: the fifty-fifth of his ordination to 
the priesthood, the twenty-fifth of his consecration as Bishop 
of New York, and his eightieth birthday. The diocese of New 
York is making plans for celebrating the three days, beginning 
with the Church Club dinner on January 29th, in honor of 
the silver anniversary of the Bishop’s consecration. Not only 
the diocese of New York but the entire American Church will 
join in felicitating Bishop Manning and in wishing him many 
more happy years as one of the great bishops in the history 
of the Church. 

Some things may be mentioned, of the many achievements 
that might be enumerated. First, in the diocese, where Bishop 
Manning has exercised his ministry since 1903. It is of more 
than local interest that the Bishop, in the eighteen years before 
his consecration, was connected with one parish and that 
Trinity Parish: for five years vicar of St. Agnes’ Chapel of 
that parish, and from 1908 to his election to the episcopate as 
rector of the parish. During those years, the first efforts for 
better conditions in the slum areas of New York City were 
made. While still vicar of St. Agnes’ Chapel, he also became 
assistant rector of Trinity Church. For four years, he worked 
with the famous rector of Trinity, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. 
Dr. Dix, as the records show, desired better living quarters 
for all in the slum regions, most particularly for those in the 
areas who were members of Trinity Church. However, he 
felt, as did so many Churchmen of his time, that to secure 
slum clearance and the building of model houses was the 
concern of the city and the state, not primarily of the Church. 
Dr. Dix’s assistant, mindful then as always of the precise 
extent of his authority, took no steps in the agitation beyond 
those approved by. his superior in office. When he became 
rector, upon Dr. Dix’s death, Dr. Manning immediately took 
a foremost place in the work for better housing. It was through 
his efforts that an expert from England, who had led the 
campaign for slum clearance in Great Britain, came to this 


country and made a study of the conditions in New York, 


giving advice which was followed. The great movement for 
better housing, not only in New York City but also through- 
out the East, owes more to Bishop Manning than can easily 
be calculated. 

In another realm of civic and national life Bishop Manning 
has led the way. This is in the difficult work of establishing 
and mantaining right relations with other races, particularly 
iB onthe inv a No diocese in the American Church has so many 

_ Negro communicants and such valuable representatives of 
race ee Churchmen as the diocese of New York. 
Ss  Philip’s and the Crucifixion, both in Har- 
gl pee rae sad the 

insight, — 


the Divine begun and a small part of it ready for use. Her 
was a task left to the Bishop by his predecessors. Bishop Mar 
ning took it and went on with it. Today, the glorious nave 
the reconstructed choir and sanctuary, and the advancemen 
of the building of the towers and the transepts speak of wha 
Bishop Manning has done in twenty-five years toward finishin 
the cathedral. The work goes on, as the recently beautifie 
sanctuary shows. 

All these achievements will go down in history. Even mor 
important and memorable, however, are certain other gift 
of Bishop Manning to the Church of his time. In the House o 
Deputies, and, in the years of his episcopate in the House o 
Bishops, he has stood unshaken and undismayed amid th 
doctrinal and canonical storms of the General Conventior 
The tradition of the Church, the faith of the Church, th 
practice of the Church, “from the Apostles’ time until now, 
has been, and is, the ground on which he would have th 
Church take and keep her firm stand. Everything—every pre 
posed change, every suggested new interpretation of that whic 
is immemorial — is tested by one criterion: Is it consonant wit 
the faith and practice, the doctrine and tradition, of “thi 
Church”? Bishop Manning has always regarded the laws a 
the Church as binding upon all the members of the Church a 
the laws of the land. are upon all the citizens of the land. Hi 
insistence upon this has been, and is, one of his greatest con 
tributions to the Church. | 

We often hear Church people declare that Bishop Mannin 
reminds them of one or another great Churchman of the past 
He reminds us of what we know from our reading of sever 
of St. Ambrose, when he stood on the steps of the a 
in Milan and forbade the Emperor to come in until he shou 
have repented of his sin and made amends; of Thomas Becket 
of Gregory the Great. Like these and others in their train, h 
has given himself wholly to the Church, the Body of Chris 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 


Bishop Gilbert . 


E should not like to leave the subject of New Yo 

episcopal anniversaries without reference to Bi 
Gilbert, who has also recently celebrated a notable milestot 
in the fifteenth anniversary of his consecration. Elected as 
representative of another school of thought in the Ch 
Bishop Gilbert has nevertheless faithfully followed the 1 
ership of his diocesan, and has endeared himself to men 
women of every shade of — ip. Quiet and 
effacing, he has indefatigably visited ‘the “upstate 
and missions, preaching and confirm hen 
encouraging, and bl 

The diocese of N 


EDITORIAL 


Strikes and Rumors of Strikes 


HE POSTWAR wave of strikes shows no sign of 

decreasing. On the contrary, it threatens to involve 
. an ever larger number of workers and to tie up produc- 
sion in industries upon which the whole nation depends. It is 
yignificant that strikes are threatened, and in some cases 
actually called, not only among the unions commonly thought 
bf as “militant”? but also among such old reliable institutions 
as the typographical unions and the telephone associations. 
(And for the most part they are not “wildcat” strikes, as during 
‘he war, but are industry-wide ones, carefully planned and 
well organized by top union officials. 

In part, the strike wave is due to the letdown which has 
mevitably followed the war effort. In spite of the headline 
news accorded during the war to every work stoppage, how- 
ever brief and however inconsequential, it is a fact that 
American labor as a whole did a superlative job of war 
production and was generally content to accept arbitration 
of its wage demands. Now, however, working people (like 
other people) are ready to press their own demands for 
economic self-betterment to the hilt. On the other hand, the 
owners and managers of industry (like other people) are 
anxious to restore pre-war “normalcy” and prosperity: 

But that is only a part of the picture. There is more 
involved in the current labor strife than the growing pains of 
a nation in transition from a war to a peace economy. This 
is the “brave new world” that was to emerge from the war; 
this is the era of peace and prosperity, and of the welfare of 
the common man, that has been painted in such glowing terms 
by our foremost social prophets and economic theorists. Or 
is it? 

Capital and management apparently do not think so. 
Those full-page advertisements of great corporations, ex- 
plaining why it is important that nobody but the board of 
directors know how much money the company is making 


(though actually their annual statements are_a matter of — 


public record ), their stock-piling tactics, and their intransigent 
attitude in the current disputes do not reflect any such con- 
viction. The attitude of many of them toward government, 
the unions, and the public alike is strangely reminiscent of 
the “public be damned”’ attitude of an earlier generation. 
But labor apparently does not think so either. We have 
heard little or no concern expressed by labor leaders over the 
plight of the public, caught between the upper and the nether 
millstone of industrial strife. Yet the public as a whole, not 
the union laborer alone, is the “common man.” And he can 
go without a shirt, without a house, without a telephone, 
without transportation, and without meat, for all the labor 
unions appear to care. 

In the midst of it all, the government pursues an ostrich- 
like policy that has succeeded only in antagonizing both sides. 
President Truman hopefully appoints fact-finding commissions 
that are denied access to the sources of facts they are supposed 
to find, and ignored when they publish their findings. The 
President’s plaintive appeal to the voters to bring pressure on 


their congressmen to do something — anything — is met with 


a profound apathy. And Congress, so far, has impartially 
pigeon-holed virtually every measure, good or bad, designed 
to bring order out of the chaotic domestic picture. 

Collective bargaining, that great watch-word of labor 
which was finally accepted (under pressure) by industry, has 


largely been forgotten by both sides. Collective threatening 
has taken its place. And arbitration is looked on askance by 
each side, for fear the arbitration will favor the other side, 
or will put too much power in the hands of the arbitrator. 

The most obvious characteristic on both sides is greed. 
It is not greed for the laborer to insist on wages equal to the 
increased cost of living; it is greed when his unions demand 
ever more and more pay for less work, regardless of the effect 
on industry and the public. It is not greed for management 
to require an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay; it is 
greed when a corporation tries to force a lower standard of 
living upon its workers while crying out about the sanctity of 
the profit system. 

Meanwhile nobody seems to consider the professional man, 
the white-collar worker, or the majority of unorganized labor. 
While some sections of the public are better fed and better 
clothed — if not better housed — than ever before, with sur- 
plus money ready to buy luxuries as soon as available, there are 
vast throngs of people whose wages or salaries never shared 
in the war-time boom and are now lagging far behind the 
increased cost of living. The family doctor, whose old jalopy 
is now going on its sixth year, is not in a position to trade it 
in for one of those shiny post-war jobs, and neither is the 
average ofhce worker. “The widow, whose meager income from 
a trust fund at 214% interest is taxed to the hilt, is not going 
to be able to buy adequate clothing for herself and her children 
even when silks and nylons are available. And the veteran, 
thrown into a shifting labor market without civilian clothes, 
a place to live, or (in many instances) a decent job, is in a 
bad way despite all the special legislation in his favor. 

There is a considerable element of danger in the situation. 
If the strike tendency remains unchecked, shortages in many 
lines will become so acute that it will no longer be possible 
to hold prices-down. ‘The process of reconversion is being 
dragged out, with a resultant decrease in real wages and 
profits, and a famine in consumers’ goods. The result is 
likely to be a long period of uncertainty and distress, with 
mounting inflation, perhaps leading to a crash that will make 
that of 1929 look like a minor tremor. 

Yet there is nothing basically wrong in the situation that 
cannot be corrected by sound leadership, broad social vision, 
and mutual trust and forebearance. If labor and management . 
alike will stop jockeying for their own advantages, and think 
of the welfare of the country and the world as a whole, many 
of the problems will almost solve themselves. It is incumbent 
upon all of us to stop trying to restore the status quo of 1939 
or (worse) of 1932, or certainly of the tumultuous twenties. — 
Have we learned nothing since those days? Must we go back 
to the old cycle of booms and depressions, of extravagance and 
unemployment? If we do, we shall simply prove that the 
communists are right after all, and that class war is the only = 
“solution” to the problems of an industrial society. 

One great danger of the present situation, we believe, is 
that the public interest will be handled by the coercive pro- 
cedures of government, with a resulting tug-of-war between 
capital and labor to control the processes of government, each Be 
in its own interest. The end of that road is dictatorship and Ps b 
oppression. Another danger is that the process of reconversion = 
will leave the sick and declining rural life of America even 


feebler, as intelligence and enterprise are drained off to he a 
} ; pot a 


Ena! 


cities. Still another is that, if America cannot set her own 
house in order, we shall lose the world leadership that is our 
war heritage, and that can be a powerful force tor the good 
of the whole world if properly used. 

What we really need is vision and courage, on the part of 
leaders of industry, labor, and government alike. We need 
a restoration of honesty and integrity, in high places and in 
low. We need a renewed concept of the dignity of labor, a 
pride of craftsmanship, and the sense of working together for 
the common weal. 

In short, it is not so much reconversion we need as simple, 
old-fashioned, God-fearing conversion. 


” 


“If I Were a Missionary ... 


N 1944 and 1945, THe Livinc CuHurcH conducted an es- 

say contest among students of Church primary and second- 
ary schools offering prizes in war bonds to the pupils writing 
the best essays on the contest theme. So widespread and en- 
thusiastic has been the response to the first two contests that 
we are planning to make the contest a regular feature of 
our service. 

As announced in our August educational issue, the contest 
will be repeated again this year, the winners being announced 
in our May educational issue, dated May 12, 1946. The subject 
for this year is “If I were a missionary ...” Entrants may, 
however, substitute any other title related to Christian missions 
or evangelism, as the detailed announcement on page 24 states. 
All students of Church-related primary or secondary schools 
are eligible except employees of the Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany and members of their families. 

Many schools have found the contest useful in their English 
or other courses as a means of arousing student interest and 
effort. Some have conducted intramural contests with prizes 
of their own and have sent the best three or four essays in to 
the national competition. Each school is asked to make what- 
ever use of the contest it thinks best, the only restriction on 
our part being that each essay must be accompanied by a 
statement from a teacher that the student received no help in 
the writing of the essay. Of course, any amount of preliminary 
help by way of study and guidance, in class or out, is permissi- 
ble as long as the actual organization and writing of the es- 
say represents solely the student’s efforts. 

From the standpoint of an editor, our chief criticism of the 
essays of past years is the tendency of the authors to choose too 
large a subject for an essay of 500-1000 words. The kind of 
material we like best to publish is that which gets down to 
brass tacks — and this can only be done by concentrating on 
one particular aspect of the general subject. ““What my school 
does for missions,’ or ““My favorite missionary,” or “How a 
teen-ager can be a missionary” are examples of a limitation of 
subject which will give the young authors a chance to tell the 
readers of THe Livinc CHurcH something they don’t al- 
ready know. ; 

It has always been the aim of the essay contest to carry out 
the Forward in Service theme of the year. This year’s theme is 
“The Missionary Imperative.” We were in some doubt as to 
the desire of the Church schools to tackle this subject, and 
wrote a letter to all of them asking about it. It gave us great 

pleasure to receive an overwhelmingly favorable reply from 
the great majority. 

An abundance of material is available fot background 
_ study. THe Livinc Cuurcu and Forth, the Church’s mis- 
_ sionary magazine, are the two periodicals which give the most 
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space to Church missionary activity. Rectors, missionary 
clergy, etc., will be glad to help essayists gather facts about 
local projects. Church headquarters, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, can provide information about its work and sug- 
gest books on missions and biographies of missionaries. 

We shall announce as soon as possible the slate of judges of 
the contest. As before, they will be people especially fitted to 
deal with the subject. 

Last August, when we first announced this year’s subject 
and conditions, we wrote that the prizes would be “in war 
bonds — or victory bonds, as the case may be.” Now, however, 
it seems best to make the prizes in cash. Accordingly, first prize 
will be $100; second prize, $50; and third prize $25. There 
will also be 25 prizes of $1.00 for the 25 next best. The dead- 
line is March 15th, and the other conditions of the contest are 
given in the announcement on page 24. Additional copies of 
the announcement will be sent on request. 
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T WAS late Saturday night when I arrived in the town. I 

was tired and hungry, but I drove past the church to see 
when the services would be held the next morning. I’d have to 
go to an early one, as I had more driving to do; also, that way I 
could make my Communion, then have breakfast and be on my 
way. 

The church had a sign in front, fortunately. I don’t like to 
have to telephone the rector at nine or ten o’clock at night, but 
sometimes that is the only way to find the time. There it was: 
“9:00 a.m. Holy Communion; 11:00 a.m. Morning Prayer and 
Sermon.” Well, I’d like to get an earlier start tomorrow, but 9 
o'clock will do, I thought. I can have breakfast at the hotel 
afterwards and be on my way by 10:15 or 10: 30. 

I arrived at the church at 8:50 Sunday morning. The church 
was open, and I knelt. At 9 o’clock, no one had arrived. I sat 
for a while. At 9:10 there was still no one present, but I heard 
a noise in the choir room. I went out there to make inquiries. 
The choir mother was checking over the choir vestments; she 
looked up in surprise. 

“What has happened to the 9 o'clock service?” I asked. “Oh,” 
she replied, “We haven’t had that for a year, since Dr. Blank left. 
The present rector is a live wire; he has the early service at 8 
o'clock. I thought everybody knew that.” 

No doubt the rector was now at breakfast. I didn’t like to 
disturb him. Anyhow he didn’t have the Reserved Sacrament, so 
he couldn’t have given me my Communion without a special 
celebration. And the choir mother said he had a young people’s 
class at 9: 30. 

I went back to the hotel without having made my Com- 
munion. I arrived there at 9: 35. The dining room had closed at 
9:30. The only near-by restaurant was not open on Sundays. 

I drove out of town without breakfast and in a mood that 
was hardly appropriate to a Sunday morning. I stopped for a 
hasty cup of coffee at a “greasy spoon” adjoining a service station. 
Dater I attended the latter part of a crowded Mass in a cross- 
roads Roman Catholic church. I arrived at my destination two 
hours late. 

I like churches that tell the truth on their signboards. If the 
sign boards are obsolete and give false information —well, a lie 
is a lie, even when it is printed on a church bulletin board. — 

CiirFrorp P. Morenouse. 
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An Archbishop’s Visit 


our issue of January 13th we reported 
orthcoming visit of the Archbishop of 
‘erbury to the General Convention, 
ding the statement released from the 
onal Council that no Archbishop of 
terbury has heretofore visited a Gen- 
Convention. 

ur readers have been prompt to re- 
lus of Dr. Davidson's visit. Because 
he interest in both visits, our news 
r has therefore reviewed that visit in 
as an introduction to Dr. Fisher's 


in 1946. 


NAHE ANNOUNCEMENT that the 
Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, D.D., Archbishop of 

terbury, Primate of All England, and 

ropolitan, will visit the United States 
address the General Convention of 

Church this year brings to mind the 
of the Archbishop Randall Davidson 

his country in 1904. This will be the 

nd time in the history of the nation 
an Archbishop of Canterbury has set 
on American soil. 

r. Davidson was invited far in advance 

he 1904 convention. Bishop Thomas 

‘ch Clark of Rhode Island, as Presid- 

3ishop, conveyed the request personally 

ugh Bishop William Lawrence of 
sachusetts, who attended the Lambeth 
ference in England in 1903. An old 

id of Archbishop Davidson, Bishop 

rence had visited him at Farnham 

le in 1897. At Lambeth, Bishop Law- 

e had various talks with the Arch- 

»p, but the answer was neither in the 

mative nor in the negative. 

he following spring, J. Pierpont 

‘gan, visiting in England, took the 

site procedure by seeing Mrs. David- 

first, knowing that she could use her 
ence to persuade the Archbishop to 

e the trip. Fortunately, he received 

support, and when the Archbishop 

led pressure of work, engagements, 
rters, and other difficulties, Mr. Mor- 
invited the Archbishop and his group 
is personal guests from the time they 

Lambeth until their return. 

e promised to protect the Archbishop 

. the assault of the reporters and pub- 

- seekers; these persons would require 
Morgan’s permission to see the 

ate of All England. The Archbishop 

ly acquiesced and made plans to 
nt the friendship of the Church on 
sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Morgan 
promised his guests a private railway 
in which they would be able to travel 
ever they desired whenever they 
ed. Mr. Morgan was as good as his 

, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Davidson, her maid, Amy, and two 

lains, the Rev. J. H. J. Ellison and 

tev. H. Holden, traveled in high com- 
while they were in America. 

-- Davidson’s first wish was to visit 

Canadian Church before doing any- 

of an official nature in the United 

s, and the Canadian Church was 


f 
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much delighted by this unexpected honor. 
Upon arrival in New York City aboard 
the S.S. Celtic, the whole party was soon 
settled in Mr. Morgan’s private railway 
car hastening to Quebec where the Arch- 
bishop had an engagement to preach that 
very Sunday. They made it with just one 
hour to spare. 

The Archbishop’s Canadian tour in- 
cluded speeches in Toronto and Montreal, 
acceptance of an honorary degree at Tor- 
onto, attendance at garden parties, official 
functions, and delivery of addresses as 
well as informal, private talks. 


ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED STaTEs 


The trip back to the States was both 
scenic and restful. After viewing Niagara 
Falls, the group went to Cooperstown to 
meet Bishop Potter of New York, Bishop 
Doane of Albany, and Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts. After a visit at Bishop 
Doane’s cottage on Mount Desert Island 
where the Archbishop preached his first 
sermon in the United States, they proceed- 
ed to Bar Harbor, as guests of Bishop 
Lawrence. 

In his Memories of a Happy Life, 
Bishop Lawrence himself recorded this 
visit as an easy, natural and leisurely re- 
spite, summed up in one word—delightful. 
The Rev. Mr. Ellison, playing golf one 
day, saw the Archbishop coming from a 
walk across the golf links and pointed up 
to the gorge, Scotsman that he was, and 
shouted, “Scotland, Scotland!” 

Next stop for the Archbishop and his 
company was the nation’s capital. By the 
time they reached Washington, they had 


had a narrow escape from death; their - 


train had collided with another on the 
line, and-Mrs. Davidson’s record of the 
trip reads, “Marvellous escape of every- 
body. Engineer on the other line a little 
cut. Train drew up on bridge. .. . View— 
cemetery just after we started.” 

On September 24th, the Archbishop and 
Mrs. Davidson dined as guests of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt at the White 
House. The rest of the Washington visit 
was taken up by social and official meet- 
ings with prominent public figures and 
distinguished Churchmen. 

In New York, the Archbishop met a 
cross-section of the population, including 
the president of Columbia University, Dr. 
N. M. Butler, Bishop Potter, the mayor, 
and inhabitants of the slums, which Dr. 
Davidson visited in the company of Jacob 
Riis and Booker T. Washington. 

The Archbishop displayed his abounding 


interest and curiosity everywhere he went, 
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and in his conversations with whomever 
he met. He was interested in the matters 
of immigration and divorce, labor housing 
problems, especially in the building of 
fireproof houses which was England’s 
special problem those days. When he 
chanced to be driving through the country 
and saw the construction of a laborer’s 
house, all wood except for the chimney, 
he would hop out of the car with Mr. 
Ellison and go all over the house, up and 
down ladders to see everything. 

In his talk with Booker T. Washington, 
the Negro leader, he discussed religious 
instruction in public schools as well as 
other matters of racial importance such as 
the suppression of lynching. Everywhere 
he went he impressed people by his sim- 
plicity, courtesy, and interest. 

His appearance was somewhat unfamil- 
iar to the Americans, who were unaccus- 
tomed to the clerical dress of the Church 
of England. When he spoke at the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew convention, a 
young Yankee who was present was duly 
impressed by the unfamiliar sight of the 
apron and gaiters of an English bishop. 
Sometime later the Yankee expressed 
himself to a member of the brotherhood, 
saying, “Yes, the Archbishop attended the 
convention of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, and he was dressed in Scotch 
clothes.” 

With the opening of the General Con- 
vention, Dr. Davidson was found taking a 
secondary position with his usual good 
grace, since he had no jurisdiction over 
the Church in America. Bishop Law- 
rence wrote: ‘Hence in this country the 
Archbishop took the secondary place, and 
his crozier, which at the request of rectors 
he had used at Bar Harbor and other 
parish churches, lay throughout these days 
in its long, coffin-like box on the floor of 
our hall.” 

The last week of the Archbishop’s visit 
was devoted to the sittings of the General 
Convention in Boston. In a recent letter 
to THE Livinc CHurcH W. N. Jones 
gives his personal recollection of the in- 
troduction of the Archbishop to the Con- 
vention: “I remember how he told us that 
before he was officially welcomed and in- 
troduced to the Convention, he had peeked 
through the organ pipes to see how the 
Convention business was conducted. After 
his speech, all the members of the Conven- 
tion arose and sang the Gloria in Excelsis 
unaccompanied, and it was sung lustily 
and surprisingly well.” 

The Archbishop’s curiosity as to how 
the House of Deputies worked could not 
be quelled, and Bishop Lawrence secured 
the Primate a position in a little store 
room on an upper story of the hall where 
he could peer through an opening and get 
an angular view of the proceedings. When 
Bishop Lawrence returned to call for the 
Archbishop, he found him lying prone on 
a couch, at an angle most profitable to 
viewing the meeting. 

Both the Archbishop and Mrs. David- 
son accepted as many invitations as they 


could, and just before his return to Eng- 
land, the Archbishop met and shook hands 
with 1,750 people in the study at Bishop 
Lawrence’s home. 

The General Convention lasted for 
three weeks, although the Archbishop re- 
mained for only the first week. With his 
group he left for England on October 13th. 
Before his departure he was presented 
with a piece of plate as a remembrance of 
the visit by the House of Bishops. He also 


received a loving cup on behalf of the 
English members of St. Stephen’s Church 
in East Liverpool, Ohio. The Rev. Edwin 
Weary made the presentation, explaining 
that the loving cup had been made espe- 
cially for the Archbishop. 

Bishop Lawrence wrote in his diary, 
after everyone had gone, “Mrs. Davidson 
is charming, a perfect lady, informal, 
bright and excellent company: Ellison 
alert, bright and keen: Holden also excel- 


lent: even Amy the maid was much like 
by all. The Archbishop, as simple, nature 
frank and easy as possible: we laughe 
and scolded at their good nature wil 
everyone, bores and all. He is full of tac 
good sense, a persistent worker, and i 
sistent on getting all information that wi 
help in his work. He met every situatic 
here in a way to gratify all: he has le 
with the people the idea of an Archbishe 
who is democratic.” 


The Reconversion of the Church 
VIIU. The Parish in the Post-War World 
By the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason 


been the privilege of those who 

worked in the Church through 
Forward in Service to observe parish pro- 
grams throughout the country. Parish 
programs have increasingly reflected dioc- 
esan programs and the programs suggested 
by National Council departments. The 
problem involved in parish programs has 
come to be largely the problem of co- 
ordinating the various department sug- 
gested programs, and the diocesan pro- 
grams. 

Considering the various natural inter- 
ests of parish clergy, there is a remarkably 
high degree of willingness to codperate 
with the current movements in the Church. 
The great problem the parish priest faces 
is the problem of making some semblance 
of order out of the confused and some- 
times contradictory suggestions thrown at 
him by a dozen National Council depart- 
ments and as many diocesan departments. 
In his honest attempt to reconcile this 
welter of confusion he has frequently given 
up in disgust at a national policy making 
body which urges him to have parish 
planning, then throws at him a mass of 
suggestions and plans which have obvious- 
ly not been planned with any thought of 
codrdination. 

Forward in Service has been attempting 
at least to present to the Church a co- 
ordinate plan of action—but now finds it- 
self faced with a proposal made at the 
October meeting of the National Council 
that Forward in Service be relegated to 


Dien the past four years it has 


-a minor place in the several departments 


of the National Council. Such action 


would not only do great harm to the spirit 
of Forward in Service, 


but would also 
effect this through illegal means since 
Forward is Service is a creature of the 


General Convention and not of the Na-_ 


io Meat = 


Bishop Coadjutor of Dallas 


The chief argument for codérdination seems 
to be that some people think there is too 
much mail from “281.” The Promotion 
Department thinks this is not true. It feels 
that “the trouble is the nature of parish 
organization.” Which of these is true is a 
subject we could debate for several hours. 
The important point is that General Con- 
vention set up Forward in Service to re- 
invigorate and rehabilitate the life and 
work of the Church. The December meet- 
ing of National Council leaves grave 
doubts as to whether reinvigoration and 
rehabilitation are going to be carried on. 
The reason is clear; namely, that we can 
codrdinate (make equal) from now until 
doomsday, but unless this Protestant 
Episcopal Church of ours can emphasize 
the essentials of the faith, coordination 
means nothing. A Plan of Action ought to 
be a plan of action to accomplish certain 
objectives. The debate between authori- 
tarians and democrats is only relative in 
so far as both recognize the necessity for 
a plan of action in Christ’s body the 
Church. In the final analysis National 
Council is not the Church—it is responsi- 
ble to the Church. Since this is so, it might 
pay to take another technique from For- 
ward in Service and have in January and 


_ February provincial conferences of dioc- 


esan leaders, at which time these leaders 
could express themselves as to what the 
Church should do and how it should be 
done. 

One may wonder what all this has to 
do with paris 


program must be integrated into the dio 
esan program and the diocesan into tk 
national or Churchwide program. We ai 
not ordained as a priest of St. Jude’s pai 
ish but as a priest of the Church of Go 
It is readily understandable that in a 
age which has stressed individualism w 
should have forgotten the corporaten 
of the Church. Our forgetfulness, hoy 
ever, is sinful in that it denies in practic 
the fact that in Christ we are members on 
of another. We are His body the Churel 
Parish programs which are not integrat 
actually deform and maim Christ’s bod 
for they present the spectacle of a bo 
which sets itself up as superior to <¢ 
divorced from or out of communicati 
with the mind—the mind of Christ. | 
The parish program of the postwé 
world must be an integrated progran 
This is so not because we like it that w: 
or because it is more convenient that 
but rather because a world which is in fl 
hell of uncertainty and futility can on 
be ministered to by a body—Christ’s bo 
having His certainty and His purpo 
Every baptized person in the parish has 
or her part to fulfill in the codrdinat 
parish plan. Theologically it would se 
to be extremely ‘doubtful if we could c 
ourselves the body of Christ and at t 
same time leave out of our calculatia 
members of that body. The reverse of t 
is also true; namely, that every indi 
member of Christ’s body has a funct 


that body and unless he fulfills that ft 
‘tion he maims the body. ; 


local expression of the Churchwid 
for a . The diocesar 


Ideally the parish plan shouk be 


rish program of the postwar world is © 


ncerned the ideal remains the same. 
»turned servicemen and workers at home 
10 have submitted*to the discipline of 
nning the war can be challenged to the 
scipline of winning the peace—Christ’s 
ace through Christ’s Church. However, 
nrist’s peace cannot be won by armed 
verrillas; it can only be won by a dis- 
olined body which submits to the mind, 
body in which each member functions as 
urt of the whole, a body in which the 
gnity and worth of each regardless of 
inction is a derivative of his willingness 
carry out that function of the body. 
Having said that the key to successful 
»stwar parish programs is coordinated 
anning, let us consider some of the ele- 
ents which ought to characterize such 
anning. 


Worsuip. If we are a worshiping body 
id not a body of worshipers, as A. G. 
lebert points out, then it would seem that 
ostwar parish programs ought to have 
lis in mind. The Liturgical Movement is 
n attempt to bring to our minds the 
alization that Christian worship ought 
» include priests and laity alike. It ought 
ot to be the worship of priests or laity 
xclusively. It ought not to be one kind of 
rorship in the chancel and another kind 
1 the pews. Operatic attempts to render 
1e fundamentally simple canticles of the 
‘hurch ought to be abolished. They have 
o place in corporate worship. The wor- 
hip aspect of parochial programs ought 
lso to take account of that fact that more 
han 50% of Americans are not connected 
vith any church yet have a need for wor- 
hip. The simple dignity of our services 
as a tremendous appeal. While we are 
worshiping body which is in a sense self- 
ontained, yet there rests upon each parish 
he responsibility to bring those outside the 
‘hurch to public worship. The reason is 
imply that since God made man with a 
unger for worship, God reveals Himself 
o man as he worships. Parish programs 
ught therefore to calculate carefully the 
ours of service, types of services, and 
ccasions when the outside world can come 
n and be touched by God through Chris- 
ian worship. War shrines have brought 
nany a person to the Church; is there not 
ome counterpart of the war shrine which 
an be evolved to provide a means whereby 
eople generally can be found of God in 
Shristian worship? So far as members of 
he parish are concerned, they ought to be 
ought to see that failure to worship 
egularly destroys the nervous system, the 
hannels of communication in the body. 


EpucatTion. The chaotic condition of 
ecular education ought to be a warning 
o the Church. Our educational programs 
n the postwar world ought to be so com- 
rehensive that they take in not only all 
ge groups in the church, but also take 
n an affirmative, challenging note which 
ttacks the secularism about us. In an age 
vhich doesn’t know what it believes, an 
ge which has no fixed standards, it seems 
vious that the basic doctrines of the 
‘hurch need teaching and expounding. 
Ne of the Church are a society within 
ociety. The only way we can maintain our 
entity : . . 

y knowing the basic convictions of the 
“hristian faith. Doctrine must be taught 


‘ars 


Hib As 


and our reason for existence is 


fo young and old alike. Without doctrine 
we and the world generally are lost. 

There is another note which must be 
emphasized in our postwar parish educa- 
tional planning. We must take on the 
characteristics of propagators, not defend- 
ers, of the faith. Christianity is not being 
tried and found wanting. The secular 
world is being tried and found wanting. 
The current clap-trap about the naughty, 
naughty Church may be true to a degree, 
but it isn’t nearly as true as the challenge 
any and all Christians can throw at a cock- 
sure world which has us all poised on the 
brink of hell. In that secular world are 
millions of disillusioned souls who hunger 
for the truth. Parish programs simply 
must include teaching missions, schools of 
religion, and every variety of method 
which will bring in the public to learn. 

Education in the postwar parish pro- 
gram must be realistic in the sense that it 
faces the problem of stewardship educa- 
tion. It’s almost a waste of God’s time to 
train people for confirmation, then ten 
years later set out to educate them to give 
themselves, their work, and their money 
in the missionary enterprise. To avoid this 
sort of teaching is to avoid the implications 
of the Incarnation and to deny the sacra- 
mental principle. 

Education must be Church-minded. A 
realization of the solidarity of the Church 
must be brought about. The so-called 
divisions of High and Low Church are al- 
most absurd in the face of the task which 
confronts us. It would therefore seem to 
follow that education must teach and 
practice charity in our attitude toward 
those who have other practices than our 
own. To be uncharitable is in reality to 
be an instrument of the devil, for the devil 
is the author of discord while God is the 
author of concord. 


Work. The warring factions in our 
industrial life seem to have forgotten the 
Christian teaching of vocation. The post- 
war parish program must teach Christian 
vocation. There is only one place in the 
world where each man and his work has 
eternal significance. That place is in the 
Christian’ Church. The parish program 
must include the workers of the world, 
be they white collar or laborers, and 
through them seek to establish a Christian 
Order. Parish guilds of lawyers, doctors, 
stenographers, carpenters, etc., must re- 
turn, for each has a task to perform out 
in the world. Just how this can be done in 
detail we do not know, but it must be 
done. The separation of the sacred from 
the secular must be broken down, for the 
world of men will not tolerate a split 
personality. All things must be made 
sacred or they become secular. 

These three elements: Worship, Educa- 
tion, and Work seem to be the essentials 
of Christian life. They have always been 
to a degree in every parish plan. The 
emphasis they are given in the postwar 
world will be one of corporateness and 
aggressiveness. The characteristics of 
corporateness and aggressiveness may not 
be ours at the moment, but the world cries 
aloud in its anguish of vain contention; it 
seeks sedatives for its jangled nerves 
whereas what it needs to hear is its Mas- 


ter’s voice spoken through His body the ~ 


Church. It needs to see His body acting 
as His body should act. ; 
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MILWAUKEE 


Haug Foundation Established 


For City Mission Work 


Of all the nation’s cities of more than 
500,000 population, until recently Mil- 
waukee was the only one that did not have 
a Church city mission society or some com- 
parable institution. For several years, 
Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee has kept the 
objective before the diocese, and at last 
his hopes are being fulfilled. 

Last spring, the Bishop called the Rev. 
R. B. Gutmann to be vicar of St. Steph- 
en’s Church, a struggling mission in an 
underprivileged neighborhood. The Bishop, 
the diocesan executive board, Fr. Gut- 
mann, and several Milwaukee industrial- 
ists agreed that St. Stephen’s could become 
the center for an extensive city mission 
work, beginning with the children of the 
neighborhood. Dorothy Enderis, head of 
the city’s municipal recreation department, 
gave the project her enthusiastic support. 

Fr. Gutmann immediately set about 
raising money for the project, until a gift 
of $2,500 from the Bishop had been ex- 
panded into a fund of $6,000 for the Haug 
Memorial Foundation—named after the 
saintly Harold Haug, a former rector of 
St. Stephen’s who died as the result of 
overwork. An interested industrialist pur- 
chased a lot adjoining St. Stephen’s which 
for the present will be used as a play- 
ground, but in the future—if Fr. Gut- 
mann is a true prophet—will be the site of 
a modern settlement house and headquar- 
ters for a full-time ministry to county in- 
stitutions, hospitals, and prisons. 

The Haug Memorial Foundation was 
incorporated as a non-stock, non-profit 
corporation and held its first directors’ 
meeting on December 20th. Bishop Ivins is 
ex officio president and chairman of the 
board. Fr. Gutmann as vicar of St. 
Stephen’s is ex officio a member of the 
board and managing director. Dr. L. D. 
Smith, warden of St. Stephen’s, is another 
ex officio member of the board. Other 
members are Lorin L. Kay, attorney; Olaf 
Knudsen, treasurer of Cleaver-Brooks 
Manufacturing Company; Mrs. H. L. 
Linley, prominent Milwaukee Church- 
woman; and E. C. Stiedeman, Milwaukee 
industrialist. 

Fr. Gutmann, a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the Resurrection, Mirfield, Eng- 
land, is a German refugee. He entered the 
Episcopal Church while studying in Scot- 


_land. He is frank in expressing his belief 


that what underprivileged children and 
adults most need is the grace of God as 
dispensed by His Church; and equally 
frank in his belief that the grace of God 
among more well-to-do Churchpeople 
ought to find expression in practical con- 
cern for the bodily, mental, and spiritual. 
welfare of the less fortunate. The social 


services associated with St. Stephen’s flow 


out of and into a schedule of daily Masses 

and ample provision is made for the Sacra- 

ment of ‘Penance. 2. (42) Ip eee 
At present, the guild hall of St. Steph- 


* 


en’s resounds to the noise of hammers and — 
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saws. It is being remodeled to provide 
space for a nursery school and other acti- 
vities, with adequate restrooms. Fr. Gut- 
mann is looking forward to employing a 
full-time nursery director and 
activities director, perhaps on a volunteer 
basis at first. Later, as the mission becomes 
well and is able to take on 
new projects, he looks forward to the 
addition of a priest to its staff as a full- 
time chaplain to county institutions, and 
the employment of two or three sisters tor 
parish educational and social work. 

Fr. Gutmann asserts that the spiritual 
dynamo of the Haug Memorial Founda- 
tion is, and will always be, the altar which 
Harold Haug served. In arranging the 
purchase of the next-door lot, he empha- 
sized the necessity of keeping the founda- 
tion and the mission as one unit. However, 
some needs of the church cannot properly 
be met by city mission funds. Among these, 
Fr. Gutmann lists: “A fund of $1,500 to 
repair the organ; a green, a red, and a 
black set of Eucharistic vestments; one 
alb and girdle; a monstrance; new cas- 
socks, both red and black, for acolytes and 
choir.” 

Correspondence relating to St. Stephen’s 
or to the Haug Memorial Foundation 
may be addressed to Fr. Gutmann at Apt. 
5, 2211 W. Wells Street, Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


CHICAGO 


St. Matthew’s Sets Record 


St. Matthew’s Church in Evanston, IIL. 
set a record for itself last year when 106 
class members were presented for con- 
firmation during the year. This was the 
largest class ever presented in one year, 
although the average is about 75. The 
confirmation classes have been largely 
responsible for the growth of the parish 
from 375 to 1,200 communicants in seven 
years. These classes are in session over a 
period of seven months. 

In addition to the growth of the size of 
the parish, the growth financially has been 
noteworthy. The parish has increased its 
missionary giving from $600 a year to 
$5,000 a year, and subscriptions to parish 
support have risen from $10,000 to $37,- 
000 annually. In the last five years St. 


St hool 


established 


Matthew’s has paid off a $25,000 building 
fund debt and in the past year raised $35,- 
000 for a new Church school building. 

The rector, the Rev. John Heuss, is a 
member of the National Council. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Schedule Winter Conference 


A winter conference under the auspices 
of the department of Christian education 
of the diocese of Pennsylvania is being held 
at the Church House in Philadelphia, on 
five ‘Tuesday evenings, which began on 
January 22d. 

The general theme of the conference is 
“Christian Action on Four Fronts for 
Peace.” Leaders for this theme include 
the Rev. Henry Leiper, D.D., ecumenical 
secretary, Federal Council of Churches, 
who spoke January 22d; Bishop Reming- 
ton, Suffragan of Pennsylvania, to speak 
January 29th; Dr. William Draper Lewis, 
director of the American Law Institute, to 
speak February 5th; Louis Washburn, of 
the diocesan committee on a Christian 
World Order, to speak February 12th; 
and the Rev. O. Frederick Nolde, D.D., of 
the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, Federal Council of Churches, to 
speak February 19th. 

Other leaders in the conference will 
include the Rev. Charles F. Ehly, Mrs. 
Ethel Cooper, the Rev. Howard M. Freas, 
M.D., John A. Reitz, the Rev. Harry F. 
Ward, the Rev. George A. Trowbridge, 
the Rev. William H. Dunphy, the Rev. 
J. Jarden Guenther, the Rev. Herbert W. 
Jones, the Rev. Frank Williamson, and the 
Rev. Alvin H. Hanson. 

In connection with this conference, there 
will be a course for leaders of young peo- 
ple. 


ROCHESTER 
Prepare for R & A Fund Drive 


Preparations for launching the Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund Drive in the 
diocese of Rochester are almost completed. 
They began when Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
treasurer of the National Council and 
visitor to most of our overseas missionary 


work, told 40 of the diocesan clergy at a 
meeting in Zion Church, Avon, last April 
of existing conditions in the Philippines 
and China. During the week of January 
7th regional meetings were held for the 
clergy and lay chairmen in Christ Church, 
Rochester; St. John’s Church, Canandai- 
gua; and Christ Church, Hornell. Bishop 
Reinheimer of Rochester, Archdeacon 
Charles B. Persell, Jr., and Charles K. 


Hellebush, diocesan chairman, were the 
speakers. 
At Christ Church, Rochester, Bishop 


Reinheimer said, “Our share of the na- 
tional goal of $8,800,000 is $50,000. In 
the past year four parishes in the city of 
Rochester, without any outside help, raised 
$40,000 for debt reduction. Fifty parishes, 
therefore, should be able to raise $50,000. 
There is no financial or man-power bottle- 
neck. There might be a mental or religious 
bottleneck, but there will not be. We shall 
be glad to share with our sister churches 
in other parts of the world. Fifty thousand 
dollars going out of our diocese will do 
the diocese a half-million dollars worth of 
good in terms of the spiritual awakening 
and revitalizing of individual communi- 
cants and parishes.” 

Bishop John Boyd Bentley of Alaska 
will speak in the interest of the Advance 
and Reconstruction Fund at 15 centers 
throughout the diocese from January 15th 
to the 29th inclusive. The canvass will be 
made from January 27th to February 


10th. 


WASHINGTON 
Cathedral Librarian Appointed 


The appointment of the Rev. George J. 
Cleaveland, of Parkersburg, W. Va., as 
canon librarian of Washington Cathedral, 
has been announced by the Very Rev. John 
W. Suter, dean. Canon Cleaveland: comes 
to his new assignment from the rectorship 
of the Memorial Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Parkersburg. 

A native of Salem, N. H., the new ap- 
pointee is a graduate of Racine College 
and received his theological training in 
Virginia Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1921, and 
served numerous missions and parishes in 
West Virginia. He has also been minister 


CoNnFfRMATION Crass at St. Matruew’s: Part of the growth of 320% in seven years. ~ 
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the Federal Industrial Institution for 
ymen at Alderson, W. Va. 

“anon Cleaveland will serve on the staff 
the College of Preachers and supervise 
operation of the libraries of the cathe- 
1 and the college, containing more than 
000 volumes. 

Che appointment of Canon Cleaveland 
ses the number of cathedral canons to 
ir. The others are W. Curtis Draper, 
ing canon precentor; Merritt F. Wil- 
ms, canon almoner and associate chair- 
n of the Cathedral National Building 
nd Committee; and Theodore O. 
edel, canon missioner and warden of the 
llege of Preachers. 


YOMING 


sung People Sponsor Memorial 


The young people of the missionary dis- 
ct of Wyoming have been organized to 
ise the necessary funds for a war me- 
yrial. The memorial will be a youth 
iter for camp and conference, located at 
» Harry Raymond Ranch, recently 
sented to the district, in the vicinity of 
tebrook, at the foot of beautiful Lar- 
lie Peak. 
The campaign will be carried on during 
nt by the young people of every parish 
d mission in the district, soliciting the 
nimum of one dollar from every family 
individual. 
The clergy of the district elected the 
v. George W. Ridgeway as chairman of 
blicity for this project, and a weekly 
port of the progress of the campaign 
ll be sent to the clergy and youth lead- 
s. It is estimated that at least $5,000 can 
raised for the creation of this war 
-morial. 
Present plans indicate that the youth 
ater can be dedicated and in use by this 
mmer. 


EW YORK 


r. Morehouse Broadcasts 


Speaking on the Forward in Service 
ogram broadcast of “Everyman’s Mis- 
n” over station WEFAS, White Plains, 
nuary 13th, Mr. Linden Morehouse, 
»sident of Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
>w York City, said that it is the duty 


COMING EVENTS 


January 


Convention cf Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; Ohio, Cleveland. 
Convention of Michigan, Detroit. 
31. Convention of Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 


February 


Convocation of Haiti, Port au Prince. 
Cenvention of Olympia, Seattle. 
Convention of Missouri, St. Louis. 

. Convocation of New Mexico and South- 

west Texas, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

. Convention of Nebraska, Omaha; Convoca- 

tion of Western Nebraska, Omaha. 

Convocation of Honolulu, Honolulu; North 

Texas, Abilene. 

Convocation of Panama Canal Zone, An- 
con; Southern Brazil, Livramento. 


uary 27, 1946 
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and responsibility of every Churchman to 
teach the Christian faith wherever he may 
be. 

However, Mr. Morehouse declared, 
before a man can teach the faith he must 
know and understand what it is. Citing 
the Apostles’ Creed as the summation of 
the Church’s faith, Mr. Morehouse called 
special attention to the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in accordance with which 
Jesus Christ is declared to be the Son of 
God. “As we profess our belief in God 
the Son,” he asserted, “it naturally fol- 
lows that we must obey His teachings and 
the Church which He established to carry 
on His ideals and work here on earth.” 

In accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of Common Prayer, Mr. Morehouse 
said that Episcopalians are duty-bound to 
worship God every Sunday in His Church. 
“We will all acknowledge the fact that it 
is perfectly possible to worship God any- 
where,” he said, “at any time, but our 
human nature being such as it is, most of 
us find it very difficult to worship God 
while we are spending Sunday leisurely 
perusing the Sunday” paper, pottering 
around the house, sightseeing in our auto- 
mobile, 
should like to spend Sunday. We definitely 
need the devotional atmosphere of the 
Church to direct our thoughts to God. We 
need to offer our prayers and praises to 
God along with others in the fellowship 
of the Church.” 


WEST TEXAS 
New Rector for St. Mark’s Church 
The Rev. James Wilson Hunter, who, 


on January Ist assumed the rectorship of 
St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, is being 
welcomed with enthusiasm by the congre- 
gation as well as by civic and religious 
leaders of the city. 

The parish, one of the oldest in the 
Southwest, is also one of the largest both 
in the Southwest and the national Church. 
Among its founders was Robert E. Lee. 

Mr. Hunter was rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Louisville, Ky., where his work 
in both Church and community attracted 
attention. He and Mrs. Hunter have al- 
ready become a part of very active parish 
life. 

Succeeding to the rectorship in a church 
which has been led by Bishops Cook, 
Stevens, Huston, McKinstry, Jones and 
Wright, Mr. Hunter has been met on 
every side with the expression of the hope 
that he may not be needed in the episco- 
pate for many years. © 


TEXAS 
Dr. Barth to Hold Mission 


The Rev. Theodore N. Barth, D.D., 
rector of Calvary Church, Memphis, i is to 
hold a mission at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Houston, from January 28th to 


February Ist. He was one of the six nom- 


inees presented by the nominating commit- 
tee for the election of the bishop coadjutor 
of Texas last spring. The Rev. Skardon 
D’Aubert is rector of the parish. 


or in the many other ways we | 


Help Your Church 
Organizations 
Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your 
Class, Ladies Aid and Young Peoples 
Groups is an especially easy way to 
earn many dollars for your treasury. 
Tea is an-all-year-‘round money-maker. 
Write us today for a sample and our 


successful co-operative sales plan that 
many organizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 
4230 Old York Road, Dept. A 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


SURPLICES — STOLES 
VESTMENTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Choir Vestments in All Styles 
Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Studies 


Paterson, ®t: Rew Jersey 
MAS Church Furnishings, 
EA Carved Wood 
Memorials 
Guablets 
Murals 


Ohe Payne Spiers Studios Inc 


NS 


-- Inquiries Solicited - 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc 
. I e 
CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


>- RGEISSLER INC.’ 


71-79 W. 45th St., New York ce N.Y. 


et Furnis ing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i 
© MARBLE:BRASS:SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHURCH SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Complete Stock of Church and Chureh School Supplies 


2036 East 22nd Street CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLIES | 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLISHERS 


to tile 


CHURCH 


OK 


CHURCH 
SUPPLIES 


CANDLES ~ 
Catalogs on Request 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1804) 
14 EB. 4tse STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y._ 


FLAGS 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 


} 821-23 ARCH ST. 


Some Things We Episcopalians 
Should Do This Year 


1—We should stop that shameful 
practice of thinking that we can be 
“twotimers” (BHaster and Christmas) 
and thus square ourselves with God 
and His Church. 


2—We should read our Bibles, 
thoughtfully and studiously, and not 
as a chore, just to get it over with. 

3—We should pray Morning and 
Night, (or perhaps we should say Night 
and Morning) not just once a day, and 
we should PRAY, and not just run it 
off, as from a reel, on some accustomed 
pattern, done sub-consciously while we 
actually think of other things entirely. 


4--We should try to attend one week- 
day celebration of Holy Communion, for 
few of our churches have any other type 
of mid-week services, and one church 
eontact with Our Lord per week is a 
rather slim spiritual diet. 


5—We should start giving through 
our particular parish church, as a start- 


er only, at least 5 per cent of our in- 
come. This leap must be taken in faith. 
We'll still manage to eat and dress well, 
see if we don’t. 


6—We should never attend a Celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion without offer- 
ing up there the need of some other 
person as our Special Intention. 


7J—We should importune our Clergy 
that a Bible Study Group be formed. 


S—We should importune our Clergy 
that occasional neighborhood devotional 
meetings be held in parishioners’ homes 
(cottage meetings, so called) especially 
in large and scattered parishes. 


9—We should have a Big Parish Jol- 
lification Party before Lent begins, one 
for adults, and a separate one for the 
youngsters. Do it up brown! 


10—We should, a lot of us, who know 
we are truly ignorant regarding many 
things in our religion, attend the next 
series of Confirmation Lectures, and 
really get to know something of The 
Faith we profess, but of most of which 
many of us are woefully ignorant, and 
haven’t had the grace to admit it, and 
do something about it. 


11—We should learn the true mean- 
ing of “The Real Presence” of Our 
Blessed Lord in our communions. This 
is very important. 


12—We should learn that The Epis- 
copal Church stands out staunchly for 
Hvangelism, and the responsibility on 
each of us for personal work and in- 
fluence in bringing souls to Our Lord, 
and that being an Episcopalian is NOT 
just a personal matter of attending 
services and being considered respect- 
able by your neighbors therefor. 


135—Summed up, again and again, we 
should WORK, and PRAY, and GIVE 
for Christ’s Kingdom. 


We almost wish that we could print 
these things, and hang them up before 
our eyes, so that we might see them 
daily, as some secular groups do with 
their Codes of Ethics. 


Oh, what a year this would be in 
our Church if we observed some of these 
simple basic principles, which, by the 
way, we are under vows to do anyway. 


-AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


31 S. Frederick Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Hverything for The Church 


It is not too early to begin planning for memorials which you would like to have 
consecrated at Easter. We are proficient and have reasonable supplies of silver- 


ware, brassware, and, of course, you know we do our own church woodwork 


for the most part. Feel free to consult us, but do it rather early, for there are still 


many enforced delays. 


‘or CHOIR GOWNS 
_ PULPIT ROBES 
- Vestments - Hangings ° Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


Division. of 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 
PHILADELPHIA y PA. 
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4 837 Church Vestment M 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for rarer eae K 
Over One Hundred Yours con 1946 dH 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


EEMASONS & CHURCHMEN FSTyEsg 
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DEATHS 
Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them. 


Loring Woart Batten, Priest | 


The Rev. Dr. Loring Woart Batten | 
died at his home in Swarthmore, Pa., on 
January 6th at the age of 86. He was one— 
of the best-known theological professors in 
the American Church. 

Loring Woart Batten was born in New 
Jersey, the son of Thomas Gaskill Batten 
and Emiline (Zane) Batten. He was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1885 with the degree of B.A. In 1893 he 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in a later 
year, that of §.T.D. from Hobart College. 
He was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Divinity School in 1887. Made deacon in 
1886, he was advanced to the priesthood 
in 1887. 

From 1887 to 1890 he was rector of St.” 
George’s Church, Philadelphia; from 1888 
to 1889 he was instructor and professor 
in the Philadelphia Divinity School. In 
1889 he went to New York to become 
rector of the Church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, where he stayed until 1904. In 
that year he went to the General Theo- 
logical Seminary as professor of literature 
and interpretation of the Old Testament 
and remained at the seminary in that 
position until 1933. On retirement, he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania to live. 

Dr. Batten was the author of numerous 
articles and several books. Among the 
books are The Old Testament from 
Modern Point of View, The Hebrew 
Prophets, and The First Book of Samuel. 
Dr. Batten took a keen interest in mod- 
ern psychology, particularly in its relation 
to mental healing. He wrote a book on 
the subject which won the respect of 
psychiatrists: The Relief of Pain by 
Mental Suggestion. 

In 1886 he was married to Miss Clara 
B. Ware, who died some years ago. He is 
survived by three children: Loring Woart 
Batten, Jr., of Monrovia, Calif.; Richard 
Ware Batten of Ridley Park, Pas and 
Mrs. H. G. Kittredge of Dasiow Ohio; 
and by eight grandchildren. 


Es 


Charles Frizzell Magee, Priest 


After an illness of several months the 
Rev. Charles Frizzell Magee died at his 
home in Clifton Forge, Va., on Frid 
January 18th. The funeral service — 


Forge, on January Z\st, cath intermen 
Newark, Ohio. 

Mr. Magee was Hou nes Wheel: 
1 WV 58: Viaies September. 2, 1875, the son. 
Joseph and Hannah Magee. “After rece 
ing his Bachelor of Arts: degree at Keny 


ly as assistant at St. John’s, Charles- 
W. Va., and as priest-in-charge of St. 
aes’, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

1 April, 1926, he became rector of St. 
lrew’s Church, Clifton Forge, and 
mmanuel at nearby Eagle Rock. He 
ved this charge for 18 years until his 
rement from the active ministry Octo- 
. 31, 1944, 

in 1905 Mr. Magee was married to 
ss Mary Elizabeth Thomas. She sur- 
es him, together with a son, Charles 
omas Magee of Clifton Forge, a 
ighter, Mrs. John Spruance of Wil- 
egton, Del., a brother, William H. 
egee of Newark, Ohio, and two grand- 
idren. 


Stanley C. S. Shirt, Priest 


Che Rey. Stanley Creswick Sorby Shirt, 
itor of the Church of the Atonement, 
estfield, Mass., for the past ten years, 
il suddenly of a heart attack at the 
tory on January 17th. He was 62 years 


A native of England, Mr. Shirt was 
acated in the schools there and for ten 
rrs served as secretary to the general 
wager of a large manufacturing concern 
Sheffield. Coming to this country about 
years ago, he lived in Wallingford, 
mn., and was employed by the Inter- 
ional Silver Company in Meriden. 
tile there he became interested in 
turch work and after receiving private 
truction, he was ordained to the diacon- 
in 1918 and to the priesthood in 1921. 
He served as priest in charge of the 
urch of St. John the Evangelist in 
lesville, Conn., for four years and then 
mt to the diocese of Western Massa- 
isetts where he was priest-in-charge of 
rist Church, Rochdale, and St. George’s 
urch, Auburn, for seven years and vicar 
Grace Church, Dalton, and St. Luke’s, 
nesboro, from 1929 to 1936 when he 
nat to Westfield. 
Mr. Shirt was noted for his work as an 
ministrator. During his rectorship at 
estfield the parish completely liquidated 
indebtedness on the church of nearly 
),000 and paid all but a few hundreds on 
- rectory. The church was consecrated 
Bishop Lawrence October 1, 1944. 


Mr. Shirt was active in the affairs of 


_ diocese and served on numerous cleri- 
committees. He was a member of the 
ard of Missions, of the diocesan council 
1 the cathedral chapter; had served as 
in of the Springfield convocation, and 
uty to the synod; and was an honorary 
ion of Christ Church Cathedral. 

He leaves a wife and three daughters. 
neral services were held at the West- 
church on the 19th, Bishop Lawrence 


t of a dtacese a Texas, died on De- 
er Services were conducted in St. 
rch, Fa by Bishop ae 
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was ordained to the oe rare in 1923 and 
to the priesthood in 1925 by Bishop C apers. 

Fr. Stallknecht was rector of St. James’ 
Church, Del Rio, Texas, from 1923 to 
1930, when he became priest-in-charge 
of St. Mary’s Church in Bellville and of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in Hempstead. 
He also served St. John’s Church in Sealy. 

During his years of service in the dio- 
cese, he was chairman of the pension fund 
department, on the executive board for 
three years, and served as dean of his con- 
vocation and as delegate to the provincial 
synod. 

Fr. Stallknecht had retired as rector 
of St. Mary’s and St. Batholomew’s, which 
had both become parishes under his lead- 
ership, in the fall of 1945 for reason of his 
age. He had been in poor health for a 
number of months, but stayed at his work 
longer than retirement age because of the 
scarcity of clergy men during the war years. 

He is survived by his widow, Nettie 
Moore Stallknecht, and a son. 


Mrs. Frederick W. Beekman 


Margaret Auchmuty Beekman, wife of 
the Very Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Beek- 
man, dean of the Pro-Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris, France, died on Jan- 
uary 6th, in Roosevelt Hospital, New York 
City, after a long illness, at the age of 72. 
Her only surviving relatives are Dean 
Beekman, and a niece, Mrs. Margaret 
Mackay Daily. 

Margaret Auchmuty Mackay Beekman 
was born in New York City, the daughter 
of the late Bernard Mackay and Mary 
Christina (Auchmuty) Mackay. Among 
her ancestors was Philip Livingston, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
She was related to many of the oldest fam- 
ilies of New York and Massachusetts. 

After her marriage to Dean Beekman 
in March, 1916, Mrs. Beekman-was active 
in work for the early units of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force, going with Dean 
Beekman in 1917 with a detachment of 


‘that force. They helped to organize an 


American Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club in 
Paris, under the auspices of the Emergency 
Aid of Pennsylvania and Rodman Wana- 
maker. In addition,, Mrs. Beekman assist- 
ed in camps and hospitals for the wounded. 
“At that time Dean Beekman was dean of 
the Cathedral of the Holy Nativity, 
Bethlehem, Pa., on leave of absence as 
chaplain. In 1918, he became dean of the 
Paris Cathedral. He still holds that im- 
portant post. 

Mrs. Beekman helped the dean in his 
work of rebuilding the Paris Cathedral 
and in making it one of the leading religi- 
ous centers in Paris. She did much to 
bring this about by her loyal and devoted 
assistance to her husband’s work. In 1937 
she was awarded the Legion of Honor of 
France. a 

A few days before the Germans entered 
Paris, Dean and Mrs. Beekman left the 
city and returned to the United States. 
Dean Beekman went back to Paris in 
1944. He Me able to fly ig to me 
York | cal rs. Beekman’s funeral, on 

) ; 14th e in the Church of 
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New Imported Books 


from MOWBRAYS, London 


CHRIST THE 


COMPANION 


By Father Andrew 
Meditations to be read during 
each day of Lent. Included also 
are meditations for special Holy 
Days. The final section contains 
short prayers for special occa- 
sions. 
Paperbound, 160 pp., $1.40 


HAGGERSTON 


CATECHISM 
PART VI: THE GREATER 
SACRAMENTS 


By H. A. Wilson 
The sixth instruction book of 
catechism for young boys and 
girls or their teachers. This one 
includes 26 explanations with 
drawings, and describes Holy 
Baptism, Holy Communion, 
Mass-Intentions. 
Paperbound, 70 cts. 


THE CONSECRATION 
OF 


MATTHEW PARKER 
By J. C. Whitebrook 
This book, which is the result 
of many years’ labor and re- 
search puts forth a new and 
striking theory of Archbishop 
Parker’s Consecration based on 


evidence hitherto overlooked. 
Cloth, 131 pp., $3.40 


FOLLOWING CHRIST 
By Sibyl Harton 
Fifty-two studies which can 
be used for personal reading and 
for group instruction, one for 
each week in the year. The 
studies consider 15 virtues as re- 
vealed in the personality of 
Christ, as exemplified in the life 


of a saint, and as they must be 


reproduced by Christians. 
‘Paperbound, 181 pp., $2.20 


A PRESENT FOR 


THE VICAR 

By P. M. Barry 
Elementary techniques which 
can change a lifeless worship 


service into something real and 


inspiring. Suggestions which 


have been practiced and found ui de 


to work are given for pie 

choir and organist. _ 
Paperbound, 76 pp., at 

Postage additional — 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 

e 9 SCHOOL | 
St. Katharine’s = jorciais 
Offering a balanced program of sound scholar- | 
ship, physical and spiritual training in a friendly 
atmosphere. Founded 1884. Episcopal. College 
preparatory and general courses ; also 6th, 7th 
and Sth grades. Located on wooded campus 
overlooking Mississippi River and City. For 


catalogue, address: 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Head of School, Box L, 
Davenport, lowa 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For catalog, address: Bow LC. 


Saint Mary's Schaal 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 
eatalog address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Helena 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $800. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
SISTER RACHEL, Prin., 0.S.H., Box B, Versallles, Ky. 


FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with 


the result that boys have individual attention, and very higb 


standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir Sehoel 
Cathedral Helghts, New York City 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
1852—1945 


A military Church school founded for the express purpose 
of establishing full scholarships for boys of fine charac- 


| ter and exceptional ability, provided thelr fathers are 
deceased. Thorough preparation for college; tuition, 
board, reom and laun' fi for boys whose fathers are liv- 
ing, grades seven and eight, $950.; grades nine to 
twelve $1,000. For catalog, address THE WHEAD- 
MASTER, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


y) J baht: | 
the Church is important to you, it 
is important for you to support 
and make use of the Church insti- 
tutions listed here. 
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SEMINARIES 


GTS Midwinter Reunion 


The Associate Alumni of the General 
Theological Seminary held their mid- 


| winter reunion at the seminary on January 


loth. The occasion was marked by a record 
attendance. he classes whose numerals 
end in | and 6 participated in the nomina- 
tion of alumni trustees, and the following 
alumni trustees were elected to serve until 
January, 1948: Bishop Gardner of New 
Jersey, the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson Sutton, and 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

The day opened with the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist in the chapel. During 
the course of the morning the classes men- 
tioned held meetings. The first event of the 
afternoon was the lecture on “Aspects of 
the English Reformation” by the Rev. Dr. 
Powel Mills Dawley, professor of eccle- 
siastical history. Next came a panel dis- 
cussion on “Clergy Placement,” led by 
the Ven. Charles B. Persell. Four priests 
briefly presented the subject from. four 
viewpoints: the urban, the rural, the col- 
lege worker, and the returned serviceman. 

After Evensong, the Associate Alumni 
and the present student body dined in 
Hoffman Hall. The Rev. Gordon B. 
Wadhams, president of the Associate 
Alumni, presided. The speakers were the 
Very Rev. Dr. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, 
dean of the seminary, who brought his 
29th midwinter reunion message to the 
alumni; and the Rev. Paul Van K. Thom- 
son, chaplain, USNR, who spoke on “Con- 
version and Reconversion.”’ Announcement 
was made that on December 15, 1945, over 
$20,000 had been given to the seminary 
through Theological Education Sunday 
offerings. i 


Women Train for Church Work 
At Bishop Payne Divinity School 


Four women students are enrolled at 
the Bishop Payne Divinity School for 
special training for Church work. This 
is the first time women have been included 
in the student body at Bishop Payne. The 
students are: Miss Lulu C. Harris, B.S., 
St. Mary’s, Georgia; Miss Matilda L. 
Syrette, B.S., Nicaragua, Central Amer- 
ica; Miss Iris L. King, B.S., Newport 
News, Va.; and Miss Lillian L. Clark, 
Fort Valley, Georgia. 

Special training of Negro women for 
Church work was begun some years ago 
at the Bishop Tuttle Training School, 
Raleigh, N. C. When it was believed that 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES 
London Broadeasts Tribute 


A special program beamed to radi 
station WHAM in Rochester, N. Y., by 
station GSP, London, England, payi 
tribute to Hobart and William Sm 
Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., was broadcast 
by the Rochester radio station on Satur 
day, January 12th. 

Sponsored by the Junior Bridge Build 
ers of England in the interest of interna, 
tional good will and understanding, the 
program featured the presentation by 
students of London University and publie 
schools of some of the highlights in the 
T. S. Eliot pageant drama, “Murder in 
the Cathedral.” This production was given 
by the Little Theater of Hobart and Wil 
liam Smith Colleges in St. John’s Chapel 
on the campus of the colleges last fall. The 
play tells the story of the martyrdom of 
St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Can 
terbury in the 12th century. 


Anniversary Celebration 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C, 
celebrated its 78th anniversary on January 
12th, with a gathering of the staff, the 
student body, representatives of the 
alumni, and a delegation from St. Agnes 
Hospital and Training School for Nurses. 

St. Augustine’s was chartered July 19, 
1867, as a normal school and collegiate 
institute. It opened its doors to receive 
students on January 13, 1868, and it was 
rated Class A by the Southern Association 
of Colleges in 1942. 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President | 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. | 
Address: Director of Admissions. a 


Carleton College : 
Northfield “Se Minnesota 


DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHO 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK > 
is offered to qualified women at 
THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL | 
FOR DEACONESSES A\ e 
OTHER CHURCH WORKERS. 
Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson __ 


» St. Faith’s House, 419 W 
; New York 25, New 


Appointments Accepted 


the Rev. Clement Belecher, formerly priest-in- 
rrge of Christ Church, Bethek Vt., has been 
cor of St. James’ Church, Arlington, Vt., since 


eember 1, 1945. 


the Rev. William Russell Daniel, formerly 
est-in-charge of Trinity Church, Vero Beach, 
»» Will be rector of St. Peter’s Church, Rome, 
, effective March 3, 1946. 

the Rev. Charles E. Fritz, formerly a non- 
yochial priest, is now priest-in-charge of Holy 
inity Church, Alhambra, Calif. Address: 1408 
‘ec Vista Ave., Pasadena 6, Calif. 

the Rev. Frederick D. Ludtke, formerly assis- 
-t of St. James’ Church, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
yvicar of St. James’ Mission, West Bend, Wis., 
ecetive March 1, 1946. 

fhe Rev. Jerry Wallace, formerly rector of 
itist Church, Springfield, Ill., became rector of 
aee Church, Tucson, on January 1, 1946, Ad- 
“ss: 819 North Stone Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

Phe Rev. Hal M. Wells, formerly a student of 
I*keley Divinity School, is now chaplain of 
levue Hospital, New York. Address: Office of 


CMAS SIF LE D 


ALTAR BREAD 


“TAR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Convent, 
1.7 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices and 
faples on application. 


UTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
‘Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOOK FINDING SERVICE 


WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want 
wut can’t See Anglican religious books a spe- 
ity. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
1 16, Mass. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RIEST, returning to the Philippine Mission, 
wishes to purchase second-hand American Missal. 
»ply Box M-3039, The Living Church, Milwau- 
2 3, Wis. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


DLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
bk. Suabber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, Scran- 
a 2, 


NTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


TCTERN—Golden oak eagle lectern in excellent 
condition for sale at $300, plus freight. Reply 
1x H-3034. The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
is. _— 


_ LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


E IRISH LINENS now in stock for all 
rch needs. Supplies constantly arriving. Good 
aalities, also fine cottons. Samples ieee, 
-weett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. 


HEDRAL ryeeaay Washington and Lon- 
Zz . Linens and materials by the yard. Surplices, 


- 


site altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See 
w book, Church Embroidery, a complete | 
ction; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, 


lso my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
ey Mackrille, 11 ms Kirke, St. Chevy 
Ma... 30 minutes f rom U. S. Treasury, 


msin 2752. Waeu Ss 


CHANGES 


Protestant 


Chaplain, Bellevue Hospital, New 
Wonkr N.Y. 

The Rev. Charles H. Willcox, formerly assistant 
to the dean at Leonard Hall, Bethlehem, Pa., has 
recently become vicar at St. Alban’s Church, 
South Portland, Maine. 

The Rev. Roger Williams, formerly a Protestant 


minister and now a candidate for Holy Orders, is 
acting as lay reader in charge of St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Paul. Address: 750 E. Fourth St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


Military Service 
Commissions and Promotions 


Chaplain Kenneth D. Perkins of the Navy has 
been recently promoted from the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Commander to that of Commander, ChC, USN. 


Separations 


The Rev. Robert T. Becker, formerly chaplain of 
the Army, active in the Pacific theater of the war, 
is now priest-in-charge of Grace Church, North 
Girard, and of Trinity Church, Fairview, Pa. Ad- 
dress: 240 East Main Street, Girard, Pa. 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Fenwick, formerly chap- 
lain with the U. S. Army, is now priest-in-charge 
of Christ Church, Frederica, St. Simon’s Island, 
Ga. 

The Rev. Henry Brendemihl, formerly a chap- 
lain and recently released from the U. S. Army, 
is now serving as the supply priest at Christ 
Church, Green Bay, Wis. 

The Rev. Judson S. Leeman, M.D., is now on 
terminal leave as a chaplain in the Navy and 
should be addressed at Apt. 2W, 55 East 65th St., 
New York 21. He plans to take a medical re- 
fresher course at one of the medical schools prior 
to continuing his plans for medical missions. 

The Rev. John S. Letherman, formerly a chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army for four years, became 
rector of Grace Church, Louisville, on January 
lst. Address: 319 E. Gray Street, Louisville 2, Ky. 


The Rev. George R. Metcalf, formerly chaplain 


Mary © 


in the Army, is now student chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and will also be vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis. Address: 317—- 
17th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


The Rev. William H. R. Jackson, recently a 
chaplain in the Army with the rank of major, has 
been appointed chaplain at the North Carolina 
State Prison and director of religious training for 
state prisons. . 


The Rev. Merritt F. Williams, recently sepa- 
rated from the Naval Service, has- returned to his 
duties as Canon of Washington Cathedral. Ad- 
dress: 3515 Woodley Road, N.W., Washington 


16;-.D. CG. 

_ The Rev. George B. Wood, formerly division 
chaplain of the 82d Airborne Division, is now on 
terminal leave. Temporary Address: 1202 N. Ken- 


wood Ave., Austin, Minn. 


Military Changes of Address 


Chaplain (Capt.) Lloyd M. Alexander, chaplain 
in_the Army, should now be addressed at P. O. 
- Box 1269, Martinsville, Va. 


Chaplain - Thomas Simons Clarkson is now on 
terminal leave and should be addressed at 58th 
Street, Virginia Beach, Va. Chaplain Clarkson re- 
turned to the United States December 22d. He 
had served as regimental chaplain of the 3831st 
Infantry, 83d Division, through the Normandy, 
Northern France, and Rhineland campaigns. He 
then served at the 36th General Hospital, France, 
and the 97th General Hospital, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. 

Chaplain Joseph W. Peoples, Jr., is now chap- 
lain of the 355th Fighter Group ee in 
southern Germany. His address is 355th Ftr. 
Grp., APO 374, c/o P.M., New York. 


a Fas 
The Rev. R. Ss. M. McMurray resigned the rec- 


; *~ _ Resignations 


| torship of Christ Church, Green Bay, Wis., on 
| January Ast, after a service there of 28 FEATS. oo 


_vited with bishops and vestries. Box 


CLASSIFIED 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


PROPER OF THE SEASON set to Plainchant 


melodies. Voice parts, $2.00; organ accompani- 
ment, $3.25. Iq. Hackney, Ph.D., 1299 Fenn- 
sylvania Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


CHURCH HOME, 30 miles from New York, 

needs caretaker service. Good quarters, man and 
wife, excellent food, thorough Church atmosphere. 
Reply stating salary needs. Reply Box E-3032, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


EPISCOPALIAN preferred for position now open 

as general assistant. Salary and full maintenance 
to woman between thirty and forty-five years old; 
love of children essential and some knowledge of 
dietetics important. Write letter stating training, 
experience, give references to Director, St. Paul’s 
foeta 2300 Warwick Avenue, Baltimore 
16, : 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, experienced with 

boy choirs wanted for large Mid- Western Parish. 
Urban-University setting. Reply stating references 
and background to Box P-3038, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PRIEST-ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 

in large eastern parish. Adequate 
young unmarried priest or married priest without 
children. Will consider adequately trained lay- 
worker who can handle the parish music, and work 
with the children and young people. Reply Box 
P-3037, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis- 
consin. 


wanted 
stipend. for 


WANTED: Registered nurse as supervisor of staff 

of 15 nurses, registered, graduate, and under- 
graduate in important Episcopal Church tubercu- 
losis hospital of 100 beds near Philadelphia. Salary 
$2100 to $2400, depending upon experience. Full 
maintenance. Reply Box P-3031, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED-—Assistant priest in active Mid-West 
Parish. Preferably single. Reply Box W-3030, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, Mus. B., teacher, organist, 
choir director, desires position Girls School or 
large Parish. Preference East or South, Correspon- 


dence invited. Reply Box O-3029, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
HOUSEMOTHER, in girls’ school by gentle- 


woman with daughter fourteen. Write Rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Nevada, Missouri. i 


RECTOR DESIRES CHANGE. Necessary to 

locate in milder climate, South or Eastern Sea- 
board preferred. In present parish five yedrs. 
Catholic Churchman. Correspondence _ desired. 
wi Box G-3033, The Living ae Milwaukee 
3 is. 


PRIEST—45, married, college and seminary ead 
uate, in present parish over 8 years, desires small — 
city church or one in suburban area. Salary $2400 © 
and house. Reply Box H-3035, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. ie 
RECTOR—Married, desires small Bane stoned 
Prayer Book Churchman, excellent preacher. 


Recommendation from present Bishop, Reply Box tog anf 


B-3036, The Living Church, Milwaiskge 3, Wis. 


RECTOR OF PARISH desires city or suburb: 

charge in either north or south; excellent healt 
sound conservative Churchman. Correspondence 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis, = 


RATES: : 


tions, 6 cts. a word for on 
i ; ion} 
sertions; and 4 cts 
or more consecuti 
advertisasenss same 


ot 
a 


Sf REELS SEE EH SORTA —— CHANGES 


EEE 


Ordinations 


Priests 

West Missouri—The Rev. Richard M. Trelease, 
Jr., was ordained to the priesthood on December 
28th. He was ordained by Bishop Kennedy of 
Honolulu acting for Bishop Spencer of West 
Missouri, in St Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu. 
The Rey. Gordon M. Reese preached the sermon. 
The candidate was presented by Carfon Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr. The ordinand will continue to 


be curate at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu. 


Western Michigan The Rev. Max Milton 
Pearse, Jr., was ordained to the priesthood on 
December 21st in Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
where the candidate has been serving as curate 
since July 1, 1945. He was presented to Bishop 
Whittemore by the Rev. Donald V.\Carey, rector 
of Grace Church. The sermon was preached by 
the Very Rev. Charles Taylor, Jr., dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 

Deacons 


Long Island—Hal M. Wells was ordained to the 


diaconate by Bishop DeWolfe at the Cathedral 
the Incarnation on November 27, 1945. At tk 
time he was a student in Berkeley Divinity Scho 


New Hampshire—George B. Williams was < 
dained deacon by Bishop Dallas in St. Barnab 
Church, Berlin, on January 18th. He was present 
by the Rev. George Seavey. The sermon w 
preached by the Bishop. The candidate will becor 
priest-in-charge of St. Barnabas’ Church in Berl 
NN.’ H: 


Western Michigan—John D. Vincer was ¢ 


Rev. John Moore Walker, D.D., 


ATLANTA—Rt. 
Bishop 
Our Saviour 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 


Rev. Roy Pettway, Rector 
Sun. Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00. Matins, Mass and 


Vespers daily. Confessions, Sat. 4-5 p.m. 


CHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 

Church of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 40 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, rector; Rev. Ed- 
ward Jacobs 

Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m. H.C. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church, 6720 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 21 

Rev. John M. Youngs 

umes. 7 330,°9, 11; 723 

Others Posted 


LONG ISLAND—Rt. Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. John Insley B. 
Larned, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church of Flatbush, Church Ave. and St. 
Paul’s Place, Brooklyn. B.M.T. Subway, Brigh- 
ton Beach Line to Church Avenue Station 

Rev. Harold S. Olafson, D.D., Rector 

Stns: 7230, 8230), 11 a.m: "Thurs.: 7:15°& 10 
a.m., Holy Communion and Spiritual Healing ; 
7:15 Saints’ Days. Choir of Men and Boys 


LOS ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
Around the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 

Sunday Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 


LOUISIANA—Rt. Rev. 
D.D., Bishop 

St. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rev. Alfred S. Christy, B.D. 

Sun.: 7:30, 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints ’Days: 10 


MAINE—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Portland 
Sun.: 8, 9, 11 and 5; Weekdays: 6:45 and 5 


MASSACHUSETTS—Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Raymond Adams 
Heron, D. D., Suffragan Bishop 


Church of the Advent, Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Sts., Boston 

Rey. Whitney Hale, D.D., Rector; Rev. Peter R. 
Blynn, Assistant 

Sun.: 7:15 a.m. Matins; 7:30 and 8:30 a.m. Holy 
Communion ; 9:30 a.m. Mass with Instruction; 
10:30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m. Solemn Mass 
and Sermon; 6 ten Solemn Evensong and Sermon 

Daily: 7:15 a.m. Matins; 7:30 a.m. Holy Commun- 


, Rector 


John Long Jackson, 


ion; 9:30 a.m. Thursdays pie Holy Days, Holy 
Communion (additional) ; -m, Evensong 
Fridays: 5:30 p.m. Service & felp and) Healing 
Confessions: Saturdays, 5 to 6 p.m., and 7 to 8 
p.m. (and by appointment) 
MICHIGAN—Rt. Rev, Frank W._ Creighton, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, 


D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
cee se the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 


Hay Clark L. Attridge 
Weekday Masses: ede 10:30; Fri, 7; Sunday 
Masses: 7, 9 and 11 


MISSOURI—Rt. Rev. 
Bishop 

poee of Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
t. Lo 


William Scarlett, D.D., 


Rev. W. Ww. S. Hohenschild 
-Sun.: 


8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Wed.: H.C. 10:30 <tc, 
her services announced. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 

round the world, might well put an 

end to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 

leading churches listed here urge you to 

put the slogan to work in your own per- 
sonal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments of 
prayer. And you are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
vitation! 


MISSOURI—(Cont.) 
Trinity Church, 616 N. Euclid, St. Louis 
Rev. Richard E. Benson 


Sundays: Masses 7:30 and 11 a.m. 
First Sundays: 9 a.m. only 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion; 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy’ Days and 
10 Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 
3 Evening Prayer (sung); Open daily 7 a.m. to 
p.m. 


The Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street, New York 


Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11, 4:30, 8 p.m. 

Daily: 8 Holy Communion; 5:30 Vespers (Tues- 
day thru Friday) 

This church is open all day and all night 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave, at 90th St., 
New York 


Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Res George E. Nichols 

pee 8, 10 (H.C.), 11.M.P. and S., 9:30 Ch. S.; 
4 E.P. Weekdays: greed and Saints’ Days, 1i 
H, ce Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Waheed. 
New York 


Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 51st St., 
New York 22, N--Y. 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m. Morning Service 

and Sermon; 4 p.m. Evensong. Special Music 

Weekdays: Holy Communion Wednesday 8 a.m.; 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days at 10:30 a.m: The 
Church is open daily for prayer 


ore James’ Church, Madison Ave, at 71st St., New 


or’ 

Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, D.D., Rector , 

ee fel Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m. Church 
choo 


orning Service and Sermon; 4 
Evening 5s Bet and Sermon. Weekdays Holy 
Communion Wed., 4:45 a.m. and Thurs., 12 m. 


“St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. between 6th and 7th 


Aves., New ee 


Rev. Grieg Tabe' 
Sun. Masses: 7 ’g, 9, 10, W (High) 


St. TO aad ‘Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 
Rev. Roelif H. gee S.T.D., Rector 


Sun.: 8, 11 a.m, and 4 p.m. Daily Services: 8:30 
Holy Communion; 13: :10, Noond 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion oon af Services 


ae 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


Little Church Around the Corner 

Transfiguration, One East 29th St., 

Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 

Sun.: Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


New York 
Chor 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New Yo! 


Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D 
Sun.: 8, 9, 11 and 3:30; Weekdays: 
Saturdays), 3 


Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, Che 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 
Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion, 7 a.m 
Choral Evensong Monday to Saturday, 6 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James Har 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street, between 16th 
17th Streets 

Rey. aes H. ee Ph.D., Rector; Re 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B. 

Sunday: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 a.m. Matins 10:: 
a.m. Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 a.m. Eve 
song & Instruction, 4 p.m 

Daily: Matins, 7:30 a.m. Eucharist 7 a.m. (exce 
Saturday) 7:45 a.m. Thursday and Saints’ Day 
9:30 a.m, Evening Prayer & lancer 53 
p.m. Friday, Litany, 12:30 p 

Confessions : Saturdays 12 tol nee 4 to 5 p.m. 


PITTSBURGH—Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, D.D 
Bishop 


elt Shei Shady and Walnut Aves., Pitt 

ur; 

Rey. ecriabats L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rector (on lea: 
with the Army Forces); Rey. Philip M. Brows 
Rev. Francis M. Osborne 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m., and 8 p 

Holy Communion: Fri., 10, Saints’ “Daya 10 a. 


SOUTHERN OHIO—Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Ho 
son, D.D., Bishop 


St. Michael and All Angels, 3612 Reading R« 
Avondale, Cincinnati 

Rey. Benjamin R. Priest, Rector 

Masses: Sun. 8 & 10:45 (High); Mon., 10; Tue: 
7:30; Wed., 9:30; Thurs. & Fri., 7: 30; Sa 
12:3 Holy Days: 6:30 & 10. Confessions: Sa 
4:30-5:30 & 7-8 p.m. 


SPRINGFIELD— Rt. Rev. John Chanler Whit 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Very Rev. F. pees Orrick, Rector and Dea 
Rev. Gregory A. E. Rowley, "Assistant 

Sunday: Mass, 7:30, “9:00 and 11 :00 a.m. 

Daily: 7:30 a.m. 


WASHINGTON—Rt. 
Bishop 


St. A * Church 46 Que St. ing Washin; S 

Rev. A. J. Dubois (on leave—U. S. Army); 
William Eckman, SSJE, in qaree 

Sun. Masses: 7, Low; 9:30, af Sun 

Sermon. Low Mass ‘daily : os Baim A ass a 

at 9:30; Fri., 8 p.m. Intercessions and Benedi 

tion. Confessions: Sat. 4:30 and 7:30 


Church of the Epiphany, Washin 
Rey. Charles W. Sheerin, D.D.; a, Hunter } 
Lewis, B.D.; Rev. vee Yarnel te bbe D. 
See ee ee M. pnee Rm Y .P ig p.! 
REA, LStiSuTs mont 1 i 
Thurs. 11 a.m. fst 12 pee AC tee at ye 


WESTERN NEW, ¥ Ave oe Rev. Cameron 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Shelt . 
Very Rev. Edward Re Welle ar pa N 
oe 


Rev. H. H. ihe 
Sun.: 8, 9: 301i, Daily : Ags Tues. : 7; Wan” 


8, 12 (exce 


Rev Angus Dun, D.L 


fil to the diaconate by Bishop Whittemore in 
thbhn’s Church, Mt. Pleasant, on December 28th. 
jas presented by the Rev. Don M. Gury of 
jyngs, Michigan. The sermon was preached by 
Keev. Harold L. Bowen, D.D., of St. Mark’s 
ith, Evanston. The candidate is a student at 
jnry-Western Theological Seminary and is in 
me, under Bishop Whittemore, of St. Mark’s 
bon in Paw Paw, Mich. 


sstern New York—Reginald C. Groff was or- 
d to the diaconate by Bishop Davis in St. 
3 Cathedral on January 6th. He was pre- 
Hi by the Very Rev. Edward R. Welles, who 
mpreached the sermon. He will be curate of 
simon’s Church in Buffalo, N. Y. 


L.C. Correspondents 


The Rey. James W. Conner, Shepherdstown, is 
the new correspondent for West Virginia. 


Mr. Richard Lehmann, publicity representative 
for Seabury-Western Seminary, is now handling 
correspondent’s work for the seminary. 


The Rev. Montgomery’ H. Throop, for many 
years a correspondent, will again report the 
Shanghai news, after his arrival in China. 


The Rev. Frank E. Walker has been appointed 
correspondent for South Florida replacing Miss 
Corinne Robinson, who has served for more than 
20 years in that capacity. 


CHANGES —————_—_—_———_ 


Corrections 


The Rev. Arnold Charnock is incorrectly listed 
in The Living Church Annual for 1946 as a non- 
parochial priest of the diocese of South Florida. 
He continues to be the priest-in-charge of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Dunedin, the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Safety Harbor, All Saints’ 
Church, Tarpon Springs, and St. Stephen’s Church, 
New Port Richey, with residence at Safety Har- 
bor, Fla. 


Miss Elizabeth A. Weitzel, whose appointment 
to the Hudson Stuck Hospital, Fort Yukon, is re- 
ported in The Living Church for January 20th; 
is a member of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, 
instead of St. John’s Church as stated. 


att 4 


you have a son or daughter at a 
lege listed here? Is there a boy or girl 
1a your parish at one of these institu- 
53? If so do forward the task of your 
tech by helping it to carry on effi- 
y and effectively its College Work. 


’rite the student, giving him the name 
ds chaplain, as listed here. Write, also, 
chaplain. He wants you to do this. 
yaeeds to know every Church youth at 
ollege. . 


mid finally, if you can, contribute 
cially to the work the chaplain is 
ag. You may send funds directly to 
—or you may send them to the 
reh Society for College Work at 
abrook, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


TIERST COLLEGE AND MASSACHU- 
LTTS STATE COLLEGE — Grace Church, 
lnherst, Mass. 

- Jesse M. Trotter, Rector 
vay Services: 8 & 11 a.m. 


‘VERSITY OF ARKANSAS—St. Paul’s 
‘urch, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
_ Marius J. Lindloff, Rector and Chaplain. 
jays: 6, 9:30, 11 a.m. 

Communion, Wednesdays and Holy Days 
:30 a.m. i 


'NETT ae hla COLLEGE—Grace Church, 
llbrook, N 

H. Ross Ticked Rector 

ces: 8:30 & 11 a.m. Every Sunday 


WN pe MERE EE Se Stephen’s Church, 
ovidence, Ro 

RSS 9:30, 11 a.m. & 5 p.m. 
737: :30 am. & 5 730 See 


VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—St. Mark’s 
urch, Berkeley, Calif 
“Russell, B. Staines, Rector 
t : x a.m. & 6:45 p.m.; Can- 
bury Club, Sunday s p.m, 
Bc. 710 p.m. Tuesdays & Fridays 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, L. A—St. _ 
ban’s Church, Westwood, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ae A. Bryant 

9:30, 11 am.; Wed.: 7:30 p.m. 3 1st and 
Ths. we a.m., 2d and 4th Thrs.: 5: 30 p.m. 


MBIA. UNIVERSITY—St. ‘Paul’s Chapel, 


Chaplain (in U. S. 
<3 Chaplain 


hurch Services near Colleges: 


DENISON UNIVERSITY—St. Luke’s Church, 
Granville, Ohio 


Rev. W. C. Seitz, S.T.D., Gambier, Ohio, Priest in 


Charge 
Sunday Services: 8:45 & 11 a.m. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY—The Episcopal Church at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Rey. H. N. Parsley. Chaplain 

Sundays: 8 a.m. H.C. in Univ. Chapel; 
Canterbury Club 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY—St. 
es s Church, Lafayette Square, Washington, 


Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, D.D., Rector 

Rev. James A. Pike, J.S. De Chaplain 

Sut Bs. FOS Wd 6, Bis eC "Weekdays 7:30, Thurs. 
& Holy Days 12, Every Sun. 8, Ist Sun. 11, 3d 
Sun. 12:15, 4th Sun. 8 p.m. 

Canterbury Club: Wed. 8:15 


HARVARD, RADCLIFFE, M. I. 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Rector 

Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg, Chaplain 

Sundays: 8, 2 10 & 11:15 am., 8 p.m.; Canter- 
bury Club, 6 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Chapel of St. 
John the Divine, Champaign, II. 

Rev. William Ward, S.T.M., Chaplain 

Sundays: 8 & 10:45, ELCs Canterbury 6 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Trinity Parish, Iowa | 
City, Iowa 

Rey. Frederick W. Putnam, Rector — 

Sundays: 8 & 10:45 a.m.; Canterbury Club: 4 p.m. 

Wednesdays: 7 & 10 a.m. H.C. in Chapel 

Holy. Days as announced 


6:30 p.m. 


T.—Christ 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE— 


St. Luke’s Church, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Rev. R. L. DeWitt, Rector 

Sunday Services: 8 & 11 a.m.; Canterbury Club: 
7:30 p.m. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER, STATE TEACHERS 
St. Mark’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rey. Killian Stimpson, Rey. Carl E. Wilke 


Sune: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m. an 
e UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA — University 


Episcopal Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Rev. L. W. McMillin, Priest in Charge 
Sunday Services: 8:30 & 11 A.M. 4 
Others” as announced 


Nee ‘COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—The Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Rev. Horace E. Perret, teed Rector 

Sunday Services : 8 & 11 asm. ea 
Miegareeey and Holy Davee 9:30 a.m, 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—The 
Chapel of the Cross, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Rey. David W. Yates; Rev. Emmet Gribbin 
Sunday Services: 8 & 11 a.m., and 8 p.m. 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—St. 
Luke’s Church, Chickasha, Okla. 

Rey. H. Laurence Chowins, Vicar 

Sunday Services: 8, 9, 9:45 & 11 a.m. 


SMITH COLLEGE—St. John’s Church, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Rey. Robert N. Rodenmayer; Miss anes Snyder 

Sundays: 7:30, 9:30 & 11 a.m., 7:30 p 

Weekdays: Tues. & Thurs. 7:30; Wed. 7: 15s Bes 
10:00 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—All Saints’ Chapel 
& Gregg House Student Center, 209 W. 27th St., 
Austin, Texas 

Rey. Joseph Harte, Chaplain 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 am. & 6:30 p.m. 

Weekdays: Wed. 10 a.m., Fri. 7 a.m. 


TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS & INDUSTRIES 
—Epiphany Church, Kingsville, Texas 

Rev H. Paul Osborne, Chaplain 

Sundays: M.P. & Sermon 11 a.m., H.C. 


other Sun. 8 a.m 
Weekdays: H.C. Fri. & Holy Days 10 a.m. 


every 


UNION COLLEGE ~— St. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Rey. G. F. Bamaach, B.D., Recion 

Sundays: 8 & 11 a.m., 7: 30 p 

Holy Ge Gomnpices Holy Days, “Tuesdays & Thurs- 
ays 

Daily: ME: i338 30 a.m., EP. is p.m. 


George’s Church, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN-—St. Paul’s, 
Aurora, N, Y. 

Rev. T. J. Collar, Rector 

Sundays: 7:30, 9:45, 11 a.m. 

Holy Days and Fridays: 7 a.m. 


WELLESLEY _ COLLEGE, PINE MANOR, 
pone HALL—St. Andrew’s Church, Wellesley, 
ass 


Rey. Charles ie F. Smith; Mrs. Gorham Cross \s 


Sundays: 7:30, 9:15, 9:50, 11 a.m. 
Thursdays a heehee’ Little Chapel 7 a.m. 


Canterbury Club, Mondays 5 p.m. hh Geeta 


Church, 1833 Regent St, Madison EY. Wis. Wy, 


Rey. Edward Potter Sabin, Rector 


Sun.: 8 & 10:45 H.C.; Simmer 7 & 9:30 H.C. 


Weekdays: 
Penance: Ga 5-6 and 7:30. 


UNIVERSITY Aes iS ee es -S 


Snape: 8 and 10: 


pena q 


and Thurs. xo; am Sat. 
daily except : 


7:15 H.C. except Wed. 2: ae 


Announcement =-- 


THIRD ANNUAL 


Chureh School Essay Contest 


Sponsored by THE LIVING CHURCH 


Subject: “If I were a Missionary.” 


(Entrants may substitute any other title related to Christian missions or 
evangelism. Examples: What Christianity Has Done for China; Our YPF 
missionary program; Can a Student be a Missionary?; How the Church 
Grows in Our Community; Why Spread Christianity?) 


Eligibility: All undergraduates in Church related primary or secondary 
schools, except employes of the Morehouse-Gorham Company and 


members of their families. 


PRIZES 
FIRST PRIZE: S100 
SECOND PRIZE: $50 
THIRD PRIZE: $25 


The 25 next best will receive $1.00 
each. 


Judges: To be announced. 


_ Regulations: Essays to be typed or writ- 


w 


ten in ink in legible long-hand, on one 
side of the paper. Length — 500 to 
1,000 words. The manuscript must be 
mailed and post-marked not later than 


midnight, March 15, 1946, to Contest 
Editor, The Living Church, 744 North 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wiscon- 
sin, and received not later than March 
22, 1946. The name, age and grade of 
the writer, as well as the name of the 
school must be attached to the manu- 
script. Accompanying the manuscript 
must be a statement from an instructor 
in the student's school that the article 
submitted is the original work of the 
student. 


All manuscripts submitted become the 
property of the publishers of The Liv- 
ing Church and will not be returned 


to the writers. At the discretion of the © 


editor, some of them may be published 
in The Living Church or elsewhere. 
Announcement of winners will be 


made in the May 12, 1946, Educational ee 


issue of The Living Church. 


